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| 
My Lord * N N 


May it pleaſe Your Lordſhip ; 


F any thing can juſtify the Preſumption of this 
| Addreſs, it is the Importance of the Subject, 
which may render it worthy of Your Lordſhip s 
| > moſt ſerious and mature Attention; ſince the 
| Happineſs of theſe Kingdoms has ſo great a Depen- 
| dence on their Governors Apprehenſions of the 
Circumſtances of their Enemies. 


My Lonp, 


] i bas always been my Opinion, that the Potentates 
- | 88d in this Alliance would meet with great Diffi- 
* in attempting to over-match the Power and 
dicy of the French Kin , unleſs proper Meaſures 

| Rte taken to touch bin in the | ſible Parr. 
her J have merited any thing of my Came 


n 


by the Hints I have given in the following Sheets, 3 


humbly ſubmitted to your Lordſhip s Determination. 


If it may be allow'd that I have fucceeded as happiy | 
in handling of the Matter, as in the Choice of a Patron, 
am ſure the Publick would have reaſon to be well. | 


pleas d with the Endeavours of, _ 


MY LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble, 
Moſt Obedient, and 


Moſt Devoted Servant, | 


5 ADVERTISEMENT. ; 


TY the Firſt Edition of this Book appear'd a Year or two fine, | 


'tis thought a freſh Publication of it can't be unſeaſonable, ſince 


ſo many things of the utmoſt Importance are here handled with t | 


ſped to a laſting Peace. - 


{\ 


| wow greater Miſeries than thoſe we have hitherto under- 
gone. 


| That in my private Capacity J have adventurd to ſug- 
| geſt my bumble Sentiments on ſo great a Subject, is princi- 
| pal owing to the Deſire J have of being ſerviceable to my 
\ Country, and not to any vain Preſumption of my Abi- 
h What J have deliver d as of my own Knowledg, I 
dare affirm to be true in the ſtrifteſt Senſe. My Conjec- 
' tyres and Apprebenſions of Things muft of courſe have the 
Y ſme fate with all other Diſcourſes expos d to the Public 


View, 


a 
View, where they are variouſly receiv'd according 10 the d. 
ferent Intereſts and Tnclinations of Men and Parties. Al 
as for the Hiſtorical Remarks, 1 hope no great Res 
ſon will be found to make any material Objection againſt | 
them. 9 


I ſhall ſay little to the Stile and Method, which muſt lx 


ſubmitted to other Judgments. Every Subject cant be hand. | 


led with equal Fluency ; nor did J ſo much attend to the (. 
dency of Words and Smoothneſs of Expreſſion, but that'] | 
muſt acknowledg that more leifure might have made the Pigs 
more polite. However, ſuch as it is you have it; T hope 1 | 
have writ ſo as to be underſtood, and only wiſh the thing | 
may be of as much Service to the Nation, as it und ffn, 
by the Author. | Fu 1 
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Some T houghts on Peace and War, &. 


An in this Diſcourſe to conſider theſe three Points : 


J. Whether it may be the Intereſt of the Allies to conclude a Peace 
on the preſent Conjuncture. 1 2 15 

Il. Upon what Conditions it may be ſafe to make a Peace. 3 

Il. By what Method the Advantages already obtain d may be beſt 


inprov'd, for the eaſier procuring ſuch Conditions. 


I. It is an old Obſervation, and a true one, That the French have for 


the moſt part repair d 7 their Craft and Subtlety in Negotiations, the 
n 


Loſſes they have ſuſtain'd in War; and I am afraid we ſhall have more 


teiſon than ever to ſay ſo, if a Peace be concluded upon the Terms that 
nenow, or have been lately 7 ac by France. | 
To make this the dearer, 1 ſh 
whole Monarchy of. Spain, and its Dependencies in Europe and the Indies, 
nd all the other Uſurpations the French have made ſince the Death of 
Li XIII. were fairly reſtor'd to the Owners; the Princes of Europe 


all endeayaur' to evince, that altho the 


would have little reaſon to expect to be ſecure from freſh Encroachments, 


2 the Power of the King at bome be reduc d to its antient and legal 


Il ze Kingdom of France is ſo rich in it ſelf, and produces ſo vaſt a 
quantity of the moſt valuable Merchandizes and Commodities ; and Com- 
| merceand Navigation have been of late fo vaſtly improv'd by the ex- 
cellent Laws eſtabliſh'd for that purpoſe and the Encouragement given 


to Trade; that were it poſſible that Nation could be ſo far exhauſted as 


wet to hare a Million of Mony in the Kingdom, yet give them but ten years 


Peace and Trade, and they will be able once again to wreſtle for the 
Univerſal Empire, for which they have from the time of F ancis Il. ſo ea- 
r | - 

Champagne, Burgundy, Languedoc, Guienne, Sainteonge, Poitou, the 
Countries about Nantes and Rochel, and moſt other Provinces of the 
Kingdom, produce the beſt and the greateſt abundance of Wine, Brandy 
nd Vinegar that can be had in the M orld; and generally ſpeaking, they 


| Ireallovery fertile in Grains and Fruits. 
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Lions and Tours can challenge Europe to compare with them for Bo-. 
cards, and Gold, Silver and Silk Manufactures of moſt ſorts; and jg b. 
veral they do exceed the Italian. | ee 1 
Amiens, Abbeville and ſeveral other Places are arriv'd to a preat Leno 
in manufacturing and dreſling Broad- Cloth; and they make at Nimes, an 
elſewhere in Languedoc, and other Provinces of France, better 8e 


Se 
Druggets and other thin Woollen Stuffs, than are any where elſe * 


found. | 
It is well known that the Provinces of Britany and Picardy are famow 
for the great Quantities of Linenof all ſorts which they produce. 
At Rowen and Caudebec, they make Hats cheaper and more ſerviceable | 
than any other Place in Europe can afford. dot. 12 
- The fineſt Paper in the World is made in the French Dominions, 
Moulin and Chatelleraut are very famous for hard Ware and Toys. 
No Nation produces better Confections than France, WD 


At Sedan and other Places they make the beſt ſmall Arms that can an | 
where be found. E143 5518 6s eee EM 
I Theydrivea great Trade at Bourdeaux, and other Parts, for Wilm. 
Tre, On — v ot 
At Diep, Nantes, and Kochel, and ſeveral other Ports, they have mig 
tily improv'd the Fiſhing-Trade in the European Seas; and to mn 
length they have brought that ſo. valuable e 1 


account. | * . eie 


| 7 he 3862 1% 41 AQ L209 81 - Txyagdy i'. f ' 
They lie much better than we for the Turky and all the Mediterrancen 
Trade; and their Advance in the Eaſt and Weſt-India Trade, are (ufi- 

_ cient to make Britain and Holland jealous: Tho 1; myſt indeed confel, 
that if we gave ſuch Encouragement to Commerce as they have dog, 
we might eaſily recover the Aſcendant we have formerly had over al 
Europe, and eſpecially over them in that great Point. But I ſhall leave the 
Diſcuſſion of that Affair, and conclude with this one remarkable Obſer- 
vation, That I my ſelt know five or ſix Towns in France, either of whici 
believe does now yearly ſet out more private Ships of two hundred 
Tuns and upwards, than all the Kingdom could produce in the beginmiy 
of the preſent Reigg. 235 

Now I ſhall refer it to the impartial Reader to judg, what an amb 
tious Monarch, commanding ſo vaſt a number of indigent Gentry, 0 
not undertake, as long as he is Maſter of all the Mony in the Kingdom. 

Butif the Power of the Monarch was reduc'd to its antient 
the Nobility and the People reſtor'd to their native Privileges, and the 
Diſpoſal of their Purſes put in the hands. of the States of the Kingdom, 
as till of late it ever was and ought to be; the neighbouring Nation 8 
might have ſome reaſon to expect ſuch a Security for their Repoſt, 10 

3 um 


EI 
-umbly preſume to affirm, they cannot poſſibly obtain upon any other 
--ondation Whatſoever : From whence I crave leave to conclude, That it 
— not ſeem to me to be the Intereſt of the Allies in general, and par- 
delerly of her Britiſh Majeſty, to agree to a Peace on any other Terms. 

Bat becauſe it will be expected that I ſhould give ſome further Proof 


| an a bare Aſſertion in a Matter of this Importance, I ſhall crave leave 
briefly to remind the Reader of ſome Paſſages of the French Hiftory, from 


whence it will evidently appear, how far I am from exaggerating their na- 
tire Strength, in the Account here given of = | 
Altho the heavy Wars they had maintain'd, without any conſiderable 


Interruption, for upwards of 150 Years, againſt England, Naples, Sicily, 


Milan, Burgundy, Britany, &c. ſhould in all appearance have exhauſted 
them tothe laſt degree, yet Francis I, coming tothe Throne young, and 


full of Ambition, and looking with an envious Eye upon the Promotion 


of Charles V. to the Empire, to which he himſelf had ſtrenuoully aſpir'd, 


be laid hold of the firſt Pretence he could meet with to declare War a- 
ozinſt that brave Emperor: and notwithſtanding all the Power of the 


Jioaſe of Auſtria, then in its very Meridian of Glory, he made himſelf . © 
' Maſter more than once of the Dutchy of Milan, to which he had fome 
old bretenſions; and once, if not oftner, of the Kingdom of Naples. 

Nor had he perhaps at laſt been overcome without much more difficulty, 


and may be not at all, if he had not been weakned by the defection of the 


Conſtable de Bourbon; a Prince of mighty Power and Merit, whoſe ill 


Uſage at Court occaſion d his Revolt to the Emperor, and brought on 


Al tde Misfortunes that befel King Francis; and particularly his being 


taken Priſoner, and his Army quite overthrown at the Battle of Pavia. 
lu hort, during this King's whole Reign, which was about thirty years, 
hecarry'd on an almoſt continual War againſt all the Power of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, and upon his Deceaſe left the Quarrel, with the Crown, to bis 
Son Henry II. who having laid hold of the Occaſion of the Troubles ari- 
ling in Germany upon the account of the Reformation, made himſelf 
Maſter.of the Cities and Biſhopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun (of 
which the French remain in poſſeſſion to this day) and afterwards made 


Peace. 


Nom if it be conſider'd, That the whole Power of the Houſe of Au. 


ria, ſince divided into two Branches, was then united in the Perſon of 


that mighty Emperor, the greateſt Hero of the Auſtrian Race; that be- 
lides the Lom Countries, which they then poſſeſs'd entire as far as St.Omers, 


the County of Burgundy, Rouſſilon, Alſace, and many other Places now 


enjoy'd by the French, were in their hands: it muſt be acknowlede'd that 


the French Power mult have been of it ſelf prodigious great. 


Henry II. being dead, and the ſhort Reign of his Son Francis II. heing 


; alſo ended with his Life, the Civil Wars foilow'd between Charles IX. and 
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his Proteſtant Subjects, of whom upwards of 100000 periſh'd in the 
Ma ſſacre of —_ and elſewhere ; upon which freſh Commottom e | 
ſu'd. Then came the Holy League, which moſt miſerably rent the King. | 
dom, inſomuch that the War was carry'd on in the time of Hemy lll. al. 
moſt in every Province. The Spaniards were not only introdued into 
the Frontiers, but into the Heart of the Kingdom; and ſuch Defalations _ 
attended all the unhappy Reign of that Prince, and the ten firſt Fears of 
Henry IV. as were ſufficient to ruin any Nation in Chriſtendom” but cha 
vet ſee the wonderful Riches of that fruitful Soil! After they hag 
been imbroiFd in forty Years War, and during one half of the time | 
had been imbruing their hands in one another's Blood within the 
Kingdom, the Peace being made with Spain in 1598. at Vervint, altho then 
they had not any Fleet at all, and ſcarce any foreign Trade, yet in twelve 
Years time the Kingdom was brought again to ſuch a flouriſhing Condi. 
tion, and withal the King's Coffers fo well provided, that he raisd m 
Army, which made all his Enemies tremble, and deſign'd no leſs tha to 
have new-model'd Europe; which in all probability he might have 1 

if he had not been aſſaſſinated by the Traitor Ravaillac, when he 
was juſt ready tomarch at the head of his numerons Troops into the 


Empire, and had two or three other Armies in ſeveral Places of France, 2 


to put his grand Deſign in execution on the ſide of Italy and Spam, 
And if we bring the Story down to the preſent time, we ſhall be'yet | 
more ſenſible of that Truth. Lewis XIII. had fcarce ended his Wars | 
with his Proteſtant Subjects, when in the Year 1635. he declard War 
againſt the Emperor, which laſted with the Empire till 1648. and uw 
Spain till 1659. and yet in 1667, France was ready to begin a new War; 
which being forc'd, by the Triple League between Britain, Holland, and 
Sweden, to bring to an end at the Treaty of Aix la Chappelle in 1668. 
they began again with the Dutch in 1672, and maintain'd the War + 
gainſt them, and againſt the Emperor, and the Kings of Spain and Insa 
who came to their Aſſiſtance, till 1678. But not having yet their Fill, 
notwithſtanding the Devaſtations they made in their own Country, and 
the great Decay of the Revenue and Commerce of the Kingdom, by 
the barbarous Perſecution of the Proteſtants in 1685. and 1686. they | 
again invaded the Empire in 1689. and with how much Vigour they | 
have maintain'd that and the preſent War againſt ſo many powerfil 
Princes, is ſo well known to every body, that I don't apprehend it te- 
ceſſary to ſay any more of the Matter: Being perſuaded that there is mot 
any reaſonable Man alive, who, upon the peruſal of what is above, will 
not readily acknowledg my Aſſertion to be true, That as long as tit }}- 
Prince is the abſolute Maſter of the Riches of ſuch a Kingdom, there F 
will be very little Security for the Peace of Europe, which muſt depend 
ſoleſ upon the precarious Foundation of his Majeſty's Moderation. For 
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ench (now worſe than Punic) Faith, I believe few private per- 
tothe © care 9 depend upon it, for their own Fortunes > much leſs. 
wo thought, that ſo many powerful Nations will truſt to ſach an 
ir cecurity for their Liberties, or rather for their very Being. 


n. 1 come now to the ſecond Point, viz, What Conditions may be re- 


ile for eſtabliſhing a ſolid and laſting Peace ? 


To this I ſhall anſwer with all Freedom, and yet with due Submiſſion to 
ſyperiour Judgments, T hat I conceive theſe following to be neceſſary. 

Ft. The Reſtitution of Spam and its Dependencies 

There was lately a Story in ſome of the Prints, that the French were about 


 propoling an Equivalent to K. Philip to quit Spain, *Tis true, that Court has 


always been very fertile in inventing Eguivalents : But with their leave, 1 
can't ſee in what Princes power it is, or that it is in the power of all the 
Princes in Europe, to give any real Equivalent for Spain, without reſigning 
their own Dominions, However, if they call Naples and Sicily an Equi- 
ralent, I hope the Allies will conſider well of it, before they agree to 
rt with them. Nay to me *tis a queſtion, whether it were not more 


for the latereſt of Europe, or at leaſt might not one day prove ſo, to let 
FK. Philip keep what he has; ſince tis certain, that as King of Naples and 
. Sicily only, he and his Poſterity muſt for ever depend upon France for Pro- 


teion: whereas were he King of all Spain, and his Grandfather and Fa- 
ther dead (or perhaps ſooner) he might think himſelf as great a Man aas 
his Brother, ſcorn any Dependence upon him, and take ſuch meaſures 


'withother Princes, as might beſt ſecure him and his from the encroaching 


Temper of his Relations, to which he cannot be a ſtranger. Nor is he 
beliey'd, by thoſe that know him, to be a Prince that will overlook 


2dly. The effectual Reſtitution of all that has been uſurp'd upon Lo- 


min. And to render that Duke the more Independent upon France, and 


thereby at liberty on all occaſions to take ſuch Meaſures as may beſt ſuit 
with his own Intereſt and that of Europe; *twere well if the moſt Chriſ- 
tan King were oblig' d to renounce the Sovereignty of the Dutchy of Barr, 
by which his Highneſs of Lorain is kept in awe. Nor would this be too 


great an Equivalent for the many Violences and Depredations committed 


dy the French, without any ſhadow of Right or Juſtice, upon the Domi- 
nions of the preſent Duke and his Predeceſforss 

3dy. A ſufficient Barrier for the Empire, Spain, the Dutch, and the 
Duke of Savoy; and all other neceſſary Satisfaction to all the Allies. 
Aby. That the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant Line be 2 principal Arti- 
cle of the Treaty, and all the Allies be made Guarantees to It: and 
that the Pretender and the young Lady at St. Germains be oblig'd to re- 
re to Kome, or ſome other convenient Place remote from us; and nei- 
wer of em be ever ſuffer'd to match in France. 1 Ithly. 


(6) A 
sthly. And as it may not perhaps be thought the Intereſt of this Na. 
tion, to have an Equivalent in the late Conqueſts in the Low Countries, for 

their vaſt Expence in the War; That we have the ſole Sovereignty of 
Newfoundland and St. Chriftophers ; good Security for their Ea# and f. 
india Trade; and that the French conſent that we have Gibraltar, Ceu 
and Port Mahon, or what other Settlements about the, Straits May be 
thought convenient for ſecuring our Commerce on that ſide. And it odd 
be well if we could oblige them not to augment their Fleet, or if they 

could be brought to ſome reaſonable Acknowledgment of our Dominion 
in the Narrow Seas. 


Thus have I only briefly hinted at the five preceding Articles; moſt of 


which have been ſo fully conſider'd by other Hands, that I ſhall leare 
them, to ſpeak a little more particularly to the ſixth and great Point; 
which has not been at all, or but very ſuperficially treated of by any 


body, at leaſt as far as I have heard: tho without obtaining it in the 
whole, or in good part, I humbly conceive, That no Peace that can te 
made, will ſecure us from baving the ſame game to play over again befor; 


the Stakes be well drann. And that is, 


6thly. The reducing of the French King's Power in his own Dominions ö 
to its juſt and legal Bounds; at leaſt ſuch as it was exerted by HemylV. | 


at the time of his granting the Edict of Nantes. a 
But for the better explaining of this Article, I ſhall divide it into 
theſe three Branches. hs 4 


Firſt, That the King be oblig'd to reduce his Troops to a certain Num- 


ber, not to be exceeded in time of Peace, nor in War without the Con- 


ſent of the States of the Kingdom, nor to be kept up longer than they | 


think fit. For as long as the Prince may keep as many Mercenaries a-foot 
as he pleaſes, neither his Subjects nor his Neighbours can be ſecure. _ 
 _ Secondly, That all the antient Rights, Liberties, and Franchiſes of the 


Eſtates of the Kingdom, Parliaments and inferiour Courts of Judicature, 


and of the Princes, the Nobility ; and in ſhort, of all the People, be 
reſtor'd. = 


_ Thirdly, That all the Edicts in favour of the Proteſtants be reviy'd, and 
Security given for their Continuance ; and that the Allies, or as many 
of them as may think fit (eſpecially the Queen, the King of Pruſſia, the 
Elector of Hanover, the Prince of Heſſe, and the States General) de 
Guarantees to this Treaty: to which the Proteſtant Cantons of Switzrre 
land may alſo be invited. . 

The Reduction of the King's Troops, for the Reaſons above hinted, |s 
a Point ſo indiſputably neceſſary for making way for the Peoples Liderty, 
that nothing more needs be ſaid to it. 

The Reſtitution of the Liberties and Privileges of the Subject, would 
eſtabliſh ſuch a Ballance of Power within the Kingdom, by the Reviral ot 
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jeir antient Convention of the * Eſtates, which is the Baſis of their 
Conſtitution, as would be a certain and perpetual Check to the Ambition 
RR Ed Ea TY 
wo" the Reſettlement of the Proteſtants in their legal Rights, and 


vithal the Reſtitution of their Cautionary f Towns, would put it in 


their power to hold the Ballance even between the King and the States, 
1; they did in the time of the famous pretended Holy League, under 
"Ri hore | foreſee an Objection, eaſily to be remoy'd upon an impar- 


ul Conſideration of the Matter of Fact, tho I know it has generally 


prevail d with thoſe that take things upon truſt... 
Twill be pretended that the Reeſtabliſnment of the Proteſtants will 
certainly ruin the Pablick Liberty; That they will caſt the ballance on 


the ſide of the Court, and will be for advancing the Prerogative, as tis 


alledz'd they always were; and that they are by Principle ſuch fubmiſſive 

Votaries to their Prince's Pleaſure, that nothing can be expected of them 
that may ſavour-of - Difreſpect to the Court. Trey. 5 
This is all IHufon and Errodur. For whatever might be the Cant of 


w 


3 ſome of their late fawning Clergy, and treacherous and debauched Chiefs, 


the right old French ProteFFants did always act on founder Principles; nor 
did they at all become Sticklers for the Prerogative, till they. were forc'd 
to ſhelter themſelves under it, from the inevitable Deſtruction with 
Flich they were threaten'd by the Guiſian Faction, which then prevail'd 
unongft the CC e TG; 
The Reformation began in that Kingdom under Francis I. who being 


| _ reftain'd by his continual Wars with the Empire and Spain from taking 


thoſeMeafures/he would probably have taken to ſuppreſs it, left it on 
the grow ing hand to his Son Henry II. He was in his own Principle (as 
al is Falnilyprovid After ward) an irreconcilable Enemy to the Refor- 
mati0\;_ and being further prompted to their Deſtruction by his Italian 
Veen Catherine de Medicis, the Reform'd ſuffer'd cruel Per ſecutions under 
his Reign, and would have ſuffer'd many more, if a ſadden || Stroke had 
1% temov'd him to another World before his time, to give an account 


of bis Actions in this. 


— — 


p Such a Repreſentative of the 
« yy 10d to do in Scotland. 

T Certain Cities affien'd them 
ati between the Provinces 


SKceours by Rockel | 
— on the Oc 


Nation as ur Britiſh Parliament, but ſitting all in ane Hunje, 


for their Security, which not only afforded them a ſafe Commn- 
where they were miſt numerous, but open'd a Paſſage for receiving 
ean, from foreign Powers, and eſpecially their old Protectors, the” 
we SE VEs by 4 Splinter of a Lance, which hit him in the Eye, running againſt the Count 
tn; * V at a public Juſtling, upon the occaſion of the Marriage of one of his Daugh- 
Ing of Spain, and of his Siſter the Lady Margaret th the Duke of Savoy, 


Upon 


(8) 
Upon his Death, the Reformed Church had ſome Relaxation of ther 
Sufferings. His Son Francis II. who had taken to Wife Mary Queen of 
Scotland, did not outlive him above nineteen Months, or thereabontz 
And the Crown then falling to Charles IX. a Minor, the Queen 
_ aſſun'd the Adminiſtration, contrary to the Laws of France, which a 
the Guardianſhip to the firſt Prince of the Blood, who was. ing 
of Navarre, a Proteſt ant; who was ſupported by the Prince of Conde, of 
the ſame Religion, and next Prince of the Blood. This occaſiond ſuch 
Animoſities between the Queen's Party and theirs, as gave the Proteſtant; 
time to get ſurer footing ; inſomuch that even the King's Brother Hewy | 
Duke of Anjou, in his tender years, was a Proteſtant. But the thing he. 
ing diſcover'd to the Queen Mother, who by her Italian Policy had got 
the aſcendant over the Princes, ſhe put her Son in ſuch hands, as brought {| 
him up to be one of the bittereſt Enemies that his old Friends the u. 
ants ever had. This deviliſh Queen in a little time turn'd the Court 
into a College of Sorcery, Magick, Necromancy, and all manger of | 
Lewdneſs and Debauchery : yet fiading her ſelf unable in the then Cir. 
cumſtances of Affairs to put any ſtop to the Growth of the Reformation, 
the confus'd State of the Kingdom laid the Court for that time under 
the neceſlity of calling a ſort of Eccleſiaſtical Aſſembly at Poiſſy, where 
after many Diſputes between the French and foreign Divines, who were 
invited thither from Geneva and other places, they could not avoidalloy- 
ing the ProteFants Liberty of Conſciencge. ele 
But as this was only an Italian Bait to extirpate them with more tale 
under the colour of Friendſhip, the Court did not long refrain fron 
ſuch Infractions of the Liberty granted by a ſolemn Edict to the Prote- 
ſtants, as occaſion'd long and bloody Wars, manag'd on the fide of the - 
Court under the Queen Mother, by her dearly beloved Son and late Pro 
ſelyte, the Duke of Anjou ; and on the ſide of the Proteſtants, by the Brave 
Prince of Conde and the Famous Admiral de Coligny; the King of N& 
Darre being before that kilPd in Battle. z 4 ond 
After ſeveral bloody Encounters, and eſpecially the fatal Battle of J#- 
nac (where the Prince of Conde being ſhot thro the Thigh, lying undera 
Buſh, was baſely murder'd by one of the King's Officers) the Court u 
at laſt forc'd by the obſtinate Reſiſtance of that oppreſſed People, ls 
were afterwards headed by Henry the young Prince of Navarre, to 
Peace with the Proteſtants, whoſe Privileges were confirm'd and enla bat 
But by that true Popiſh Peace, the Court intended, and ſoon effected (vel Order 
a fatal Overthrow to the too credulous Proteſtants, as all their Sireag comm. 
and Policy could not effect in the three preceding Wars. ord, 
The popiſn Clergy never ſcruple to profane the moſt Sacred Bonds | [it 
Religious or Natural, for attaining their pernicious Eads. The Pm 
ants were for a time cajol'd in ſuch a manner, that thoſe of the Row® 
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(9) 
Catholicks who were not admitted into the Secret, began to ſuſpect the 
ing was turn d Hugonot. The Admiral was become his prime Fa- 
on. and had Orders to prepare an Army which he was to lead into 
r againſt the Spaniards. And for the better alluring all the Chieſs 
ke ProteFtants into the Net, they were invited to Paris, to the Cele- 
dration of the Nuptial Ceremonies of Margaret of Falois the King's Sil- 
ter, given in Marriage to Henry, now become King of Navarre, by the 
Death of his Mother Queen Jeane. | * 
The Marriage of that Princeſs was accordingly folemniz'd with all 


_ imaginable Magnificence, and before five days were paſt, her Marriage- 


Bed profan'd with the Blood of her Husband's deareſt Friends, murder'd 
in her ſight 3 as he himſelf had been, if ſhe had not preſerv'd him. For 
the truth of which, I appeal to a Book intitled, Memoirs of Margaret of 


3 Valois, &c. of which ſhe is acknowledg'd by all France to have been 


the Author; whereia ſhe gives an account, That the Night before the Maſ- 
ſacre, being in company with the Queen Mother and the Dutcheſs of Lorain ; 
the Queen intimated to ber Daughter, That | ſhe bad been inform'd her fuſ- 
band was not a MAN, deſiring to know ber Sentiments about it. To which 
Queen Margaret made anſwer in great ſurprize, That ſhe did not well under- 


Fand her MajeSty's Meaning, but home ver, ſuch as be was, ſhe was nat in- 


din'd to part with him, ſince it had been the Pleaſure of their Superiours to 
The Deſign of this Queſtion is evident, if the Circumſtances be duly 
conlider d; viz, That nothing but ſuch a Pretence was wanting to end 
that poor Prince's days. And that their Plot was ſuch, is further appa- 
rent from another Paſſage at the ſame time. For the Queen Mother de- 
wing her Daughter of. Navarre to go to bed, and ſhe being about to de- 
part (being kept ignorant of the intended Maſſacre, leſt ſhe ſhould have 
reveal'd it to her Husband) her Siſter of Lorain not able to diſſemble 
her Grief and Fear, cry'd out, Oh- Lord, Siſter don't go ! Which put the 
ater in terrible apprehenſions, tho ſhe knew not well of what, till next 
morning that her Apartment was filPd with the dead Carcaſes of her Huſ- 
ms greateſt latimates. * 
_ There periſh'd that night in Paris beſides the Brave Admiral, about 
600 of the principal Men of the Proteſtants z and at the ſame time about 
100900 (if 1 rightly remember) in other places of the Kingdom. Nay, 
{o barbarous did the thing appear to Men of Honour, that when the King's 
Order was produc'd to a certain Governour in the South of France, 
Onmanding the Gariſon to put thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion to the 
ord, that truly generous Gentleman bid the Weſſenger tell his Maſter, 
That he had ſome hundreds of Soldiers ready to venture their Lives in 

$ Majeſty's Service; but there being ne'er a Hangman in the place, he 
ot put that Command in execution, 


(10) 

About two years after, the King of Navarre and the young Prince of 
Curde made their eſcape from Parts, and retir'd to the remoteſt parts of 
the Kingdom, leaving the Court in great perplexity. _ 

But tee the unavoidable judgment of God! The King, under the 


Guilt and Horrour of ſo much innocent Blood fo ignominiouſly ſpilt, de. 


van to be afraid of every body; and of none more than his own Reiz. 
tions and Accomplices in that horrid Maſſacre. And becoming more par. 
ricularly jealous of the great Reputation his Brother the Duke of Anjou 
had acquir'd by his Affability in the Court, as well as his Bravery in the 


Army, and knowing him to be the Queen his Mother's peculiar Darlin | 
he ſet all his engines to work to procure him the Crown of Poland: | 
wherein having ſucceeded according to his Deſires, he begun to think 


himſelf pretty ſecure ; the Commotions of the Kingdom being now a 


peas'd for the fourth time. But who can ſhelter a Man from the Te. 1 
rours of a guilty Conſcience? All his Policy was to no effect He fel 
ſick of a ſtrange Diſeaſe, in which when he had languiſh'd a conſidera. | 


ble time, full of Horrour and Deſpair, he died at Vincennes, wallowing 
in his Blood, which iſſu'd out at all the parts of his Body, and utteri 


horrid Curſes and Imprecations againſt the treacherous Counſetors wh 


had advis'd him to ſhed ſo great a Torrent of that of his injur'd Subjedz 
Upon this, his Brother Henry returning into France was ſoon ent. 


ron'd with a multitude of Miſeries, He was almaſt always at vati- | 


ance with his younger Brother the Duke of Mencon, of whom that he 
might be the ſooner rid, he encourag'd him in an unjuſt Attempt v 

Flanders : In which the Duke having miſcarry'd, as well as in his Courthip 
to Queen El:zateth, he broke his heart, and died of Diſcontent, 


Henry being thus deliver'd of his Apprehenſions from the Intrigue ei 


his Brother, fell ſoon into greater Perplexities from other hands, Th 
treacherous Duke of Guiſe, ſupported by a numerous and pomerfil 


Faction of proſperous Rebels at home, and prompted on by the Pope 
and the King of Spain without, but moft of all by his own infitiz 


ble Ambition, rais'd a dangerous and bloody War againſt his natural 5. 
vereign Lord, under the pretence of reforming the Abuſes of the Court; 


which indeed were many and great, but were made to appear mud | 
greater by the Rebellious Duke, who aim'd not ſo much at being tht 


Reformer of the Courtiers, as the Tyrant of the whole Kingdom. 


In this War the Proteſtants were for a long time neutral Spedtators, | 
without concerning themſelves for or againſt either ſide, any further 


than was abſolutely neceſſary for their own Preſervation : till at laſt the 


Duke of Guife and his Brother the Cardinal being both murder'd at 1 
by the King's Command, and after their Deceaſe, the Affaits of tn 


League being every where ſo ſucceſsfully manag'd by the Duke 5 gr 
rot 


(u) 


(Brother to the Duke of Guiſe) and his Adherents, that not only the 


City of Paris, where the Rebellion was contriv'd, but the far greater 


part of the Kingdom was intirely at their Devotion; the diſtreſs'd 


King, tho as hearty an Enemy to the Proteſtants as any Prince in his time, 
was forc'd ro have recourſe to their Aſſiſtance, IT Ie lM 


Then, and not till then, it was that his brave (tho injur'd) Brother, 
the King of Navarre, came from the South of France to the Succour of 


| his lawful Lord, whom he oblig'd himſelf by a Treaty to ſerve in Per- 

| ſon whereſoever the King ſhould command him, with 
| 1200 Horſe, upon certain Conditions of Toleration for the Proteſtants 
| who liv'dunder the Government of the King of Navarre or that ad- 


4000 Foot and 


her'd to him. For it is to be remembred that this Prince, altho he was 


the true and lawful Heir of the Kingdom of Navarre, of which he bore 


the Title, never was in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, which had been u- 
ſurp'd by the Spani ards, who had kept his Predeceſſors out of it for ſeve- 
ral Generations. But having great Poſſeſſions in France, and being Go- 


BK vernor of a large Province where the Proteſtants moſt abounded, all thoſe 


of that Profeſſion in general adher'd to him, as to their principal Head 

and Protector. 5 * | 
The two Brothers being thus reconciPd, and the King being join'd by 

the number of Proteſtants ſtipulated in the Treaty, and afterwards by a 


much greater number of the King of Navarre's Friends and Followers, 


the Bailance ſoon began to incline to the Royal Side. But when the grea- 
teſt part of the Rebels were reduc'd to Obedience, and the King come 
with his Army within four Leagues of Paris, and almoſt ready to make 


a triumphant Entry into that ſeditious Metropolis; the Pope, by the Mi- 


niſtry of the Zealots for his own and the Leaguers Cauſe, procur'd a 
Jacobin Friar, who mortally ſtab'd the King in the ſame Room at S:. 
Clou, where tis believ'd the Project of the Paris Maſſacre was firſt laid, 
and where he had aſſiſted with the greateſt Heat and Forwardneſs. 

Now obſerve the moſt wonderful and remarkable Judgment of God, 


| as well upon the Royal Family it ſelf, as upon the chief of the Leaguers 
and Authors of the Maſſacre. POLY, Es 


The Plot was chiefly contriv'd by the Queen- Mother, the King,the Duke 


| of Anjou, that is, Henry Ill. and the Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe. 


The Queen-Mother dy'd almoſt diſtracted, and like an Atheiſt as ſhe 


 liv'd; and after all her own Family was cut off, Henry of Navarre, the 
Man under the Sun ſhe hated moſt, and for whoſe Deſtruftion ſhe had 


- many a deviliſh Contrivance, inherited the Crown with Peace and 


Her Husband Henry II. was kill'd (as before obſerv'd) in juſtling with 
the Count of Montgomery. | 


6 ip: 


1 
He was ſuch a cruel Per ſecutor, that he delighted not only in cauſing 
terrible Sentences to be pronounc'd againſt thoſe of the Reform'd Rel. 
gion, but (what was much belo the Majeſty of a King) took Pleaſure 
n ſeeing them put in execution. I was oblerv'd, That by that Senſe 
which he ſo brutiſhly fed with cruel Spectacles, he receiv d his mortal 
Blow; the due Reward of his Barbarity. ks ee 
have already ſaid, that their eldeſt Son Francis II. outliv'd his Father 
but a little while, and did nothing memorable in his time. = 
The Keader may alſo remember how the ſecond Son Charles IR. dyd 
wallowing in his Blood, and under the molt terrible Deſpair, in the 
dreadful Appretenion of the due Reward of his per fidious and unexam. 
pled Cruelty ard Treachery. ng = en 4 ie. 
Henry III. who had done ſo much for tne Pope, was marder'd. by his 


Command, and his Murderer's Picture ſet up in the Pope's Palace, 28 the 


great Saint and Martyr oi their Church. | 


have alſo told how the youngelt Brother, the Duke of Alenſon, be. 


ing betray'd and deſerted by the King tn his unjult Attempt and lavaſion 
ok the Low Countries, broke his Heart, and dy'd. 5 4 


Of the three Daughters, one was marry'd to the Duke of Lorain, by ; 
whom whether he had any Iſſue I do not now remember; nor have | 


time to conſult the Pedegree of that Houſe. ORE iy 
Another of the Daughters was marry'd to Philip Il. King of Spain, 

where ſhe led a ſhort and miſerable Life; neglected, if not hated by ber 

Husband ; leaving one only Daughter, who being made Princeſs. of the 


Lom Countries and marry'd to the archduke of Auſtria, died childleſs, 
Margaret the youngeſt, who was a Lady of great Learning, and o. 


ther great Qualities, which procur'd her the noble Titles of the Miner 
and the Venus of France, was given to Henry of Navarre, on purpoſe to 
be the unhappy Bait of the execrable Maſſacre, And becauſe God, who 
abhor'd that bloody Family, which he was reſolv'd, when the meaſure 
of their Iniquities ſhould be fill'd up, to extirpate Root and Branch, 
would not ſuffer any of the accurſed Race to have the Honour to fit any 
longer on the Throne of France, which they had ſo heinoully profand; 


as ſoon as her Husband was ſettled in his Kingdom, her Marriage was 


annuPd by the Pope: To which the King was prompted by reaſon af 
her Sterility ; (and other Cauſes) Tho the Story ſays that the good Lady 
made a ſhift to have a Child or two afterwards, with a dear learned Pla 
tonick Lover of her Virtues, * ood 
The Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe met with the due Reward of all their 
complicated Crimes at Blots ; nor is there any Memorial of their Names 
remaining at this day. _ Wo 
The ſame may be ſaid of all the principal Ringleaders of that Mall 
e in general, tho I have not time to deduce the Story at large. 
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„ 
Thoſe who want further ſatis faction, may ſee all the Particulars rela- 
ted at large by Meieray, Thuanus, Davila, and twenty other Authors of 

freral Nations. | 5 
Now as Extirpation has always been the common Threatning and 


(erſe of Perſecutors, and that | have not obſerv'd, either from ſacred 
er profane Hiſtory, that it ever tail'd to be accompliſh'd ſoon or late ; | 


ſave a ſtrong Inclination to believe (however numerous and flouriſhin 
the Houſe of Bourbon may ſeem to be at preſent) that at leaſt the Line of 
the preſent King will at laſt be overtaken with the ſame Fate that befel 


| the Houſe of Valois: For as the fame Cauſes are generally obſery'd to 


hare the ſame Effects, 1 cannot ſee (unleſs it were blaſphemouſly to be 
ſuppos'd, that the Juſtice of Almighty God is ſubject to variation) how 
the ke, or a greater Guilt, ſhould not meet with a ſutable Punifhment. 
And fince the great Aggravation of Belſhazzar's Crimes, was his neglec- 
ting to take example from the Puniſhment of Nebuchadnexxar's Pride, 
Protanity and Rebellion, which was the Cauſe (at leaſt ſo ſuddenly) of 


bis loſing the Kingdom and his Life; How ſhould that Branch of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, which has ſo far exceeded the Abominations of the 


Houſe of Valois, come behind it in the Puniſhment ? Bio : 
And if the good Reigns of David, Aſa, Fehoſhapbat, Hezekiah, and 


| Miab, could at beſt obtain but a ſmall delay, without any abatement of 
| therigor with which the Almighty was reſolv'd to puniſh the Offences 


of the only choſen People then on Earth, what Merit can our Enemies 
plead to avert his judgment? 5 

| know that by one Set of Men all this will be call'd Canting: That 
ſhall be as they pleaſe. I ſhall only adviſe ſuch to conſider with Attention 
what profane Hiſtory they pleaſe ; and when they have done, I believe 
they will be convinc'd of this Truth, that few (if any) Nations did e- 
iet eſcape unpuniſh'd that had that to account for, which the French have 
now upon their ſcore. OLE? REY 

need neither go far abroad, nor look far back for a palpable Evidence 
of this Truth: Our late unnatural Civil Wars were follow'd with Fire, 
keltilence and Sword; and we are loudly called now, to remember the 
lourious Abuſe of about twenty Years ſucceeding Plenty, by the audi- 
wks of the heavy Burdens of a dangerous War, almoſt of the like 
Duration. F 3 5 
lt was an emphatick Repartee of an Engliſh Trooper upon our bein 
odlig d to relinquiſh Nor mandy in the time of Charles V II. An inſolent 
frenchman was bantering him upon our bad Succeſs in the end of that 
War: The Trooper going aboard of the Ship in which he was to ſail to 
England with his Companions, told him That the Engliſn would come 
back again, when the Sins of the French ſhould be greater than thetrs, How our 
counts ſtand that way now, God only knows, Bur | would fain hope, 


That 


( 14) 
that bad as we are, we do not exceed that profligate Nation in Vice and 
Wickedneſs. | 


The French Court at leaſt (if not the People) has had a flagrant time 


on't during this long Reign; and as their Proſperities have been for the 


moſt part owing to ſomething elſe much more than to their Virtue, W 


likely they muſt account for them. 1 

Hitherto you ſee the Proteſtants acted like Men, and upon Principles of 
Liberty and Courage, nor were ever for the Court till the Court was firs 
for them. But as the Kindneſs of the antient Emperors open'd a Door 
to the Corruption and Ruin of the Primitive Church, juſt. ſo may thoſe 
of the Reform'd Religion in France date the Commencement of their 
| Decreaſe, from the day that their Grandees became qualify'd for Court. 
' Preferments. N ) 

Not that they were in any danger under Henry IV. He had left them 
indeed himſelf in outward Appearance ; and it cannot be ſuppos d that z 
Prince of his great Qualifications, and of ſuch an Education as was given 
him, could be a ſincere Convert from the Proteſtant Religion, to one ſo ful 
of Abſurdities and Contradictions: yet ſo well did he diſſemble his trie 

Sentiments, that for a long time the Papiſts believ'd him a thorow-yac{ 
J GG 35 a 

As for the Favours he confer'd upon the Proteſtants, and the legal Eſt 
bliſhment he gave them, whereby they were almoſt in all things on an 
equal foot with the Papiſts, and had a very regular Church-Polity and 
Diſcipline; theſe were things which none but the oppoſite Clergy did enn 

them, and for the granting of which the King alledg'd ſuch convincing 
Reaſons of Policy and Intereſt of State, as ſufficiently (atisfy'd ther 
greateſt Enemies. - | 14% 88h 

Three things are ſuppos'd to have adminiſtred ſuch Grounds of Suſpi- 


cion of the Sincerity of that King's Converſion to the Roman Religion, s | 


gave occaſion to his Fall, viz. 


1. The retaining about his Perſon, and admitting to his greateſt ati | 


macy ſeveral of the Proteſtants, eſpecially the Duke of Sully. 


2. Tis thought that he was indeed the Man that reveal d to our Ru 
unpowder Treaſon; whid | 

had been communicated to him by the French Jeſuits, who did not u 
doubt his Affection to their Faith; and that the Letter ſaid to have bel : 


James I, the Conſpiracy, commonly call'd the G 


| ſent to the Lord Aonteagle, was only a Pretence to avoid any Suſpicion d 
King Henry's having ſpoil'd the Deſign: which coming at laſt to tt 


knowledg of that ſhrewd Society, which has commonly very good lutells | 


gence, they reſolv'd not to forgive him. 5 
3. The third thing was the Preparations he had made for invading the Ei- 

pire, to aſſiſt the Proteſtant Princes of Germany againſt the Emperor; for th 

Houſe of Auſtria being then more powerful, and withal the beſt C 

the Pope was intirely at their Devotion. 
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0 jn ſhort, this Great Prince being taken off, by the audacious Hand of 
_ |] 2a Diſciple of the Society of Jeſus (as they profanely call themſelves) 
w and the young King Lewis XIII. left to the Care of another Italian Queen; 
they did not forget to inſtil into his tender Breaſt ſuch Principles of 
s Famity to the Proteſtants, as might diſpoſe him to effect the utter Sub- 
verſion of all their Rights and Privileges : which he accordingly under- 


» took 1 of the Cardinal of Richlieu, as ſoon as he was in a 
ndition t c. | 

_ "Lad here again whoever will obſerve what a noble ſtand the Protefants 

* of France made for their Privileges, what a tedions War they main- 

- | tain'd under the Duke of Roban and others, againſt all the King's Forces; 


and how eagerly they ſtruggled every where for their expiripg Liberty; 
hem muſt acknowledg they are no Favourers of flaviſh Principles. The re- 
ducing of Rachel alone, took up the Court ſome years; and the Dilato- 
rineſs of the Succours ſent them from hence by King Charles I. and his 
fon deing ſo ill ſerv'd by Buckingham and others, to whom the Management 
tre | of the ſeveral Expeditions was intruſted, and whoſe Treachery was the oc- 
rack caſion of the Starving and Surrender of Rochel; was none of the meaneſt 
| Groundsof that univerſal Jealouſy and Diſcontent, that was one of the firſt 
kh. | Seeds of our domeſtick Commotions, which ended in thediſmal Deſtruction 
ma | ef chat unhappy Prince, in which they had no {mall ſhare. 

- | The War declar'd agaiaſt the Houſe of, Auſtria in 1635. procur'd the 
Proteſtants ſome Repoſe: and the great need which the Court had of 
their Service in the inteſtine Broils which happend ſome few years after 
that Prince's Death, oblig'd the Miniſtry to uſe them ſo kindly, that except 
| fome few Great Men who were of the Princes fide for particular Rea- 

ſons of private [ntereſt, the Proteftants in general were for the Court; and 
| perform'd ſuch important Services, that ſeveral Edits and Declarations. 
| vere publiſhd in their favour, and they cajol'd to the higheſt degree, 
„ nd ſome of their Leaders prefer'd to the greateſt Employments in 
the State and the Army. But ſee the Ingratitude of their Grand Mo- 
urch! No ſooner had he by their Aſſiſtance overcome all his Enemies 
within, and got the aſcendant over $pain wich Cromweb's help, but 
leren before the Pyrenean Treaty) he begun under divers pretences to un- 
lermine the Privileges of the Reformed ; and after that Peace, pub- 
4 | hb d Edict upon Edict to their diſadvantage . So that after having de- 
| 32 of all Preferments Civil and Military, he at laſt revok'd the 
of Nantes, and us'd them in that ungrateful and inhuman manner, 
vlich all the Chriſtian World is ſufficiently acquainted wit. 

The braveſt and moſt reſolute of the Proteſtants, in the Countries 
they were moſt numerous, had form'd a Deſign to ſtand upon 
8 Defence, and oppoſe the booted Apoſtles who were employ'd in 

Converſion : But the Inhabitaats of the richeſt Towns abſolutely re- 
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ful og to enter into thoſe Meaſures, the perſecution went on, and has 
hitnerto C hatinu'd. 

Now | ſtall appeal to the Judgment of every impartial Reader, whe. 
theft from :he paſt Conduct of the Proteſtants of France there be not good 


ca ſon to believe (eſpecially after the dear- bought Experience they bare | 


now had of the ti) Intentions of the Court towards them) that if reeſtz. 
bliſs. ig thet xingdom, they would for ever conrageoully OPpoſe the 
Mcaſvrs the Court migh hrrake, either for oppreliing themlelves or their 
chlor Er ljets, ar making unjuſt Attempts upon the foreign Powers to 
whom they hat 'e been indebted for their ſhelter, or 1 be incedted for 
the Recovery of cer Eſtates. and Privileges. 

There is yet one other very common Objection (and as I take it a com. 
mon Miſtake) againſt any Appearance of the Reſtabliſnment of the Church 
of France, viz. That it is not the Intereſt of the Queen, and the other 
Proteſtant Powers, to endeavour it: That the Act of Naturalization is 
a viſible Demonſtration, that the Court is deſircus that more Foreigners 
ſhould ſettle in England; and that therefore there is not any likelihood 
that we ſhould take ſuch meaſures as might occaſion the Departure of 
5 thoſe we have already. 
Io this 1 ſhall anſwer in the firſt place, That I thiok the Suppoſttion [| 
very injurious to the Queen; and muſt, in reſpe&t to her Majeſty, be. 
lieve that ſhe will always act upon more generous and more noble Prin- 
ciples than ſuch People do ſuppoſe. Nor is it to be imagin'd, that any 
Conſideration whatſoever, of lntereſt or human Policy, can prevail with 
her Majeſty to act but faintly in a thing where the Glory of God is ſo 
nearly concern'd, and upon which the very Being of one of the moſt con. 
ſiderable and molt glor ious Reformed e that ever was in ung 
does abſolutely depend. 
And of this her Majeſty has already given a  fufficient Mark, by the li 
timation which ſhe caus'd to be made to the Freneb Conſiſtory at the 5s 

voy, of her Royal Intentions to contribute what ſhould bein her power 
for procuring their Reſtabliſnment. 

As for the Act of Naturalization, | rather take it to be 2 direct Evi 
dence of her Majeſty's Inclination for the Reſtoration of the Church uf 
France. In which caſe, as it is eaſy to be foreſeen that many of the d 

fugees, who have Eſtates in that Country, would leave us; the Court 
a the Parliament have thought fit to invite others in their room; 
putting them in every thing upon an equzl foot with the Natives. 

Queen Elizabeth was the avow'd Protectrix of the Reform'd Religidt 
every whcre; and in requital of it, God was no leſs viſibly hers. 
ſupported it in France, as well as in 'the Low Countries, at the expene 
the Blood and 1 reaſure of her Subjects; having by the Aſſiſtance Þ 


gave the Dutch, for the maintaining of their Liberty and Religion, _ 
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ver ſelf and her Kingdoms the irreconcilable Indignation of Phi- 
* then the moſt formidable Prince in Chriſtendom. And when he 
lip U. aint her the Mighty Armada, which all Europe was not able in 
yuman appearance to encounter, God fought for her; and by the De- 
araction of that prodigious Fleet, gave Spain ſuch a Blow, as they have 
"ot yet recover d. And as ſhe let flip no opportunity, foreign or do- 
neſtick, of giving unexceptionable Marks of her Zeal tor the Advance- 
nent of the £rue [ntereſts of Mankind, as well Religious as Civil; ſo is 


it very remarkable, that tho there ſcarce paſs'd one Year of her long 


Reign, in which ſhe was not in danger by ſome foreign or domeſtick 
open Violence or Inſurrection, or ſecret Plot or Conſpiracy, God deli- 
ver'd her from them all, giving her the Victory over all her Enemies 
round about her, till he brought her at laſt down to the Grave in a good 


| ald Age in Peace and Honour. 


And as the Glories of that happy Reign have not at any time fince been 

rallel'd, except it be under her now Majeſty's moſt auſpicious Govern- 
ment; and that it is not to be doubted but our preſent Proſperities are 
oning to this Queen's exemplary Zeal and Piety, as thoſe of the latter 

rt of the fifteenth Century were to Q, Elizabeth : ſo neither is it at all 


d be call d in queſtion, that our preſent moſt gracious Queen would at 
with the like Diſintereſtedneſs, even tho the Reſtoration of the ProteFant 


Church in France were really diſadvantageous to her Majeſty's Kingdoms. 
Queen Elizabeth prefer'd the Intereſt of Religion ſo far to all other 


'  Confiderations whatſoever, that at the ſame time that ſhe gave a very 


kind Reception to the V alloons, and others of the King of Spain's Sub- 


eds, who ſhelter'd themſelves in England from the Cruelty of their Per- 


ſecutors, ſhe was at a great expence in ſupporting the Dutch in. the War 
they maintain'd againſt Spain, altho ſhe very well knew, that if ſhe had 


deſerted them, the greateſt part of their Merchants and Artificers muſt 


have fled to her Dominions for Protection, and carry'd thither all the 
Arts and Riches of thoſe Provinces. 3 os 
Bat here the Caſe is quite different. For ſo far from allowing the Re- 
ſoration of the French Church to be a Loſs to us, I believe it would tend 
every way to our advantage. „ | „ 

[t could be detrimental to us either primarily or conſequentially, but 
one of theſe ways. CC 5 

1, By the Departure of the Refugees, who would by returning to 
tier own Country diminiſh the Number of Engliſh Subjects, and increaſe 
the Number of our Enemies (as doubtleſs it will be ſaid.) e 

2, By the Prejudice we ſhould ſuſtain by the Exportation af the Mony 
or Effects they would carry away with them: To which we ſhall add 
the other Conſequences of ſuch a Diminution, viz. A Decreaſe of Trade 
and of the Conſumption of our native Commodities, and ey 
D | of 
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of the Taxes, Cc. proportionable to the Number of the per 
would withdraw tent) ves from amonglt us. 

Now as theſz two ads comprehend all that can be ſaid upon the Poin 
| hope if I take off dne v. ieh. of them, [ ſhall be allow'd to dave ral? 
affirnꝰd, That the Reſtoration of the Proteſtants of France would be — 
ther an Advantage than a Detriment to us. 8 

There are two ſorts of Retugees in England, thoſe of Quality, ang 
thoſe of the Commonalty. | 

There are ſome few Perſons of the firſt ſort, who being of very pr 


Families, and having left their Eſtates upon the ſcore of Religion, fubſt 


here by Penſions aſſign'd them out of the Queen's Bounty; there being 


but one that I know, who has an Eſtate to carry away with him if he 


went: But tis hardly to be ſuppos'd, he will exchange his Circumſtances 


and Honours here, to enjoy what his Predeceſſor held in France, upon 


ſuch a precarious Tenour. 


Next to theſe I ſhall reckon the Clergy ; of whom there is inallg | 


ſmall a number, and ſo few of them that have any thing conſiderab 
that the Treaſure they could carry out of the Kingdom, is not worth the 
taking notice of, 5 oe go 
Then comes a numerous Train of indigent Gentlemen and Ladies, ny. 
ny of whom have conſiderable Eſtates in France, and moſt of 'em en 
to maintain them handſomly ; who ſubſiſting here moſtly upon a ver 


narrow Allowance aſſign'd them out of the National Fund of 15000}, 


given by Parliament (upon which they do not without much difficul 


ſubſiſt with all their Oeconomy) it is not to be doubted, but they would | | 


chearfully return to the Enjoyment of their former Plenty. But I an 
yet to learn what conſiderable damage their Departure would do to us, 
in the Circumſtances in which 1 have repreſented them, and in which 
they really are. For altho it be true in general, That the Strength of 1 
Nation doth conſiſt in the Multitude of its Inhabitants ; yet tis no les 
true, that it is meant of ſuch uſeful and induſtrious Inhabitants, as ſub 
ſiſt by their Arts and Profeſſions, or are ſome other way uſeful to the 
State: Whereas tis certain, that the generality of thoſe I ſpeak of, a 
be no way, or but very little uſefu], — Nor will they mightily encreaſ 
the Strength of the Country whither they go by their Poſterity; for not 
meeting with the Opportunities here, of marrying ſuitably to their Cu- 
lity, or making a reaſonable Proviſion for their Families, they have for 
the moſt part led a ſingle Life. : 5 
Now whereas tis plain, that their ſtaying here could be of no great 
uſe to us, ſo there is this good effect to be hop'd for, of their being 
| reſtabliſh'd in France, viz. That being ſcatter'd all over the Kingdom, 


they may much contribute, together with the Refugees who may rem 


from other Countries, to give the People of France in general ſuch No 
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Liberty, and of the Benefit of Dependence upon the Confede- 

te Powers for Protection, as may,fettle us ſuch an Intereſt there, as 
a de ok uſe to us in caſe of a War. And if their Reſtoration be as 
1 25 it ought to be, their Cautionary Towns will be as much at our de- 
votion in their hands, as if they were in our own. 

As for the Tradeſmen, Artificers, and Manufacturers, and eſpecially 
the Weavers, whom we would not be willing to part with; I believe 
there are few People in England better acquainted with their Temper 


tions of 


ind [nclinations than my ſelf : and yet Idare venture to affirm, that not 


ane in ten of them would go to France to ſtay there. And I think, all 
Circumſtances conſider'd, (except they went purely ont of a Principle 
of Zealand Duty, to ſtrengthen the Proteftant Intereſt there, and con- 
tribute to the Reſtabliſhment of the Church) they would be Madmen, 


it they left their preſent Settlement in good Credit, and in a good and 
_ thriving way of T rade and Buſineſs, to go to a Country now more 


ſtrange than this to the greateſt part of them; where they muſt make 
anew Settlement, and run all the hazards of it, before they can do any 
thing to purpoſe: and all that in a Nation where the Trade is already 


engroſs'd by People that have always livd upon the ſpot, and who 
would eaſily find means to keep the New-Comers out of Buſineſs for a 
long time. Nor do I at all doubt, but the Effects that would be tranſ- 


mitted to England, by the Sale of the Eſtates of ſuch Refugees as would 
return hither, or brought over by others that have not yet been here, 
and would be encourag'd by the Act of Naturalization, and upon the In- 
vitation of their Relations ; would more than countervail the Sums that 


could de exported by thoſe that would leave us for good and all: amongſt 


whom I am firmly perſuaded that there would be very few Artificers, ex- 
cept ſuch as having met with Misfortunes here, might ſeek their Liveli- 
hood in ſome other place, where they might begin upon a freſh Bottom. 
The Caſe being thus, I hope it is apparent, that the Reſtabliſhment 
of the Proteſtant Church of France would be both for our Honour, Ad- 
vantage and Security, and contribute to that of all Europe, 


| Icome now to ſpeak of the Reſtabliſhment of the States of France, and 
of the Princes, Nobility, Courts of Judicature, and of all Degrees and 


Ranks of Men in general, in their antient Rights and Privileges ; 


thereby to eſtabliſh ſuch a Ballance of Power within the Kingdom, as 

may be a Check to the Ambition of the Court, which by that means will 

be reſtrain'd from groundleſs Wars, 1 RETIRE 

| That this would be a certain Effect of the Reſtabliſhment of the Pub- 

lick Liberty, will be plain from the following Conſideration. 585 
That till their Kings became Abſolute at home, none of them could 


Lerxer make any conſiderable progreſs in foreign Conqueſts, or could 
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d not keep them when they did; having always been oblig'd by 
«© Pcople <4 put an end to their Wars, when the Taxes grew beary | 

* cept that Great Hero Charlemagne, whoſe Wars were juſt and nec. 


« ſary, and who for that reaſon had the Concurrence of the States in 


1 


* 


his Undertakings. Which is plain from the wflole Courſe of their 
« Hiſtory, of which I ſhall, for making this Propoſition the more indiſ. 
« putably evident, take a ſummary View; and by a ſhort Parallel be. 
« tween the antient and preſent State of that Kingdom, give the Reader 
“q clear and true Notion of their Conſtitution.” Fo 

[ ſhall not trouble my ſelf with an unneceſſary Enquiry into the Ori 


gin of that Nation. *Tis plain enough, that they came from German 


and paſling the Rhine, upon the Ruin of the Roman Empire, under Pd. 


ramond their Prince, or {ome of his Commanders, they ſettled them. 
| ſelves about Champagne - and that part of the Gauls was call'd from the 
Invaders, The Iſle of France. RE, 3 
Meroue, Pharamond's intermediate Succeſſor, extended their Con 
queſts a little further; and after him, Clouis, who was their firſt Chi. 
tian Prince, enlarg'd his Dominions to almolt as great an extent as Franc 


is at preſent. Inſomuch that mingling themſelves with the Inhabitants 


of the Country, who ſubmitted to their Laws, and took from them the 
Name of French, they became one People. „ vos 

What the particular Conſtitution of the States of the Kingdom the 
was, is not very plain. However, ſuch as they were, they thought they 


had power enough to depoſe their lawful King Chilperic or Childeric for 


Imbecillity and Miſgoverament, ſubſtituting in his room Charles A 

or rather his Son Pepin, Mayor or Maſter of the Palace, being a ſort of 
Deputy or Prime Miniſter to the King, in all the Affairs of the Govem - 

ment both Civil and Military, and a Man of great Activity and Valor, 

To this, Pope Zachary gave his approbation, and abſolv'd the Subjects 
from their Oath of Fidelity. 25 

all manner of Royal Qualities, was the common Benefactor and Darling 

of Mankind ; and as he attempted nothing but for the general Good, 


wich the Aſſiſtance of the States of his Kingdom, he made himſelf Mal- 


ter (beſides France as it now is) of the better part of Germany and lia), 
and of a great part of Spain. CC Wo” 
His Dominions being divided between his Grandſons, after the Death 
ok his own Son Lewis the Meek, one Branch kept the Empire a conſiders 

ble time. But all his Poſterity degenerating at laſt from the Virtue of 
their Noble Anceſtor, after the one was outed of the Empire, the States 
of France did once more invade the hereditary Right of Succeſſion ; and 
rejeQing the Title of the Duke of Lorain, who was the undoubted Heir 
of the Crown, told his mens as that ſince he govern'd his 
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His Son, deſervedly call'd Charles the Great, being a Prince endu'd with 


and 1 
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\ Subjects of Lorain ſo very ill, they did not think him a fit Man to 
- the Crown of France, which they would confer upon one that de- 
art it better; and accordingly choſe Hugh Capet, who had the ſame 
= under the Poſterity of Charles Martel, which he had before poſſeſs'd 
| ,:der the Kings of the firſt Race. But upon his Acceſſion to the Throne, 


be in a manner ſuppreſs'd that dangerous Office by giving it to his 
wn Son. After which he divided the Authority of it into ſeveral hands, . 
by conferring the military part on the Great Conſtable, which Office 
#3 inſtituted by him; and the Civil Part on ſeveral other Officers, who 
could not make ſuch a dangerous uſe of it, as when it was lodg'd in one 
Perſon, And as for the Inconveniency attending the Diviſion of the 


| Kingdom, he quite remov'd that, by annexing the abſolute Right of Suc- 


ceſſion of the whole Monarchy to the Primogeniture, appointing Fiefs 
and Appanages for the Entertainment of the younger Sons. 

What the Method of aſſembling the States might be at that time, what 
Members were call'd by the King, and how all the other Members were 


| entiledto the Poſt they occupy'd there at firſt, is neither very clear, 


nor of much importance for the preſent Subject; it ſufficeth that we be 
ſufficiently inform'd of the Conſtitution and Power of that Great Aſſem- 


| bly in the later times of greater Light and Certainty. But to give the 


Reader a juſter Notion of the Nature of the French Convention of 


Eſtates, it will be fit to premiſe a ſhort Account of the ſeveral Ranks - 


and Degrees of Men amongſt them. | — 
1. The firſt after the King are the Princes of the Royal Blood, who 
antiently enjoy'd many great and valuable Privileges and Prerogatives, 


ſiuch as the Right of being calV'd to Council on all extraordinary Occaſions 
bf the Realm, their reſpective Seats and Votes in the Aſſemblies of the 


Eſtates, and in the Parliament of Paris; the Guardianſhip of the Kings, 
and the Regency during their Minority, with many other Honours and 
Advantages, of which they are now depriv'd. EE 

Beſides all theſe, not only the Princes, but the Peers, and many other - 
great Lords, were poſleſs'd of Fiefs of ſuch a Tenure, that tho indeed 
they held them of the Crown, they were little Sovereigns within them- 
ſelves : Nay ſo far did their Power reach, that even the Governors of the 


Forts and Towns, that were ſituate within the Limits of their Fiefs and 
rxriſdictions, were in the nomination of the ſeveral Princes and lords 
of the Land where they ſtood ; inſomuch that even in the beginning of 


this Reign, it was uſual to ſay, That ſuch a Town belong d to ſuch a Prince, 
ſua Duke, &c. Nor did their Vaſſals ever ſcruple, upon the firſt Com- 
mand of thoſe Princes and Lords, to take up Arms for them, be it a- 
gannſt the King or any body elſe, it was all one to them. . 

The people of France in general are divided into three Eſtates; the 
Clergy, the Nobility, and the Commons. | 
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The Clergy 1 need not ſay any thing of further, than that. they ſabdi 
vide rhemſelves into the Secular and Regular Clergy. Y 
The Secular are the Cardinals, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Cc. and their 
inferior Clergy, much of the ſame degrees with that of the Church of 
England. 8 l 
The Regular Clergy are the Religious Orders of Monks and Friars of al 
ſorts, who have nothing todo in State-Affairs, qua Regular Clergymen 
bat many of them little mind the Rules of their Inſticution. ; 
They have nothing there of the Diſtinction that we have between the 
Nobility and the Gentry, inſomuch that the meaneſt of their private 
Gentlemen are call'd Noble; and again, their greateſt Lords muſt got 
take it ill that they are call'd Gentlemen, Nay King Henry IV. who laid 
a good foundation for hambling the great Men, by confounding the grez. 
teſt Orders of the Nobility with the moſt Inferior, would often take 
occaſion to ſay (when that Subject was diſcours'd of) Nous ſommes tou 
des Gentils hommes, we are all but Gentlemen. 


The Degrees of their Nobility are Dukes, Marquiſſes (Earls or) 


Counts, Viſcounts, Barons, Knights, and private Gentlemen; but 3. 


mongſt theſe the Princes of the Blood have in every thing the Prebemi. 


nence, whatever Titles they may bear. 25 


Of the Dukes, ſome are Peers of France; for tho all Peers are Dukes, 


every Duke is not a Peer. © + JFC 
Ihe Peers were formerly but twelve, and enjoy'd many valuable pri. 


vileges, ſuch as their Vote in the States and Parliament of Paris, &, 
But now except the Precedency, and ſome other empty Marks of Diltinc. 


tion, they are but little different from other Dukes : The Court having 

very much increas'd the Number, to make it, by being become more com. 

mon, the more contemptible. 5 
The other Degrees of their Nobility or Gentry have Precedency ac- 


cording to their Titles, as ours have here; altho they have a Degree 


their Nobility which they call Baron, they are not in any thing like the 
Engliſh Barons, but of the ſame Station as the Barons are in Scotland, 


Where they are only reputed Gentlemen, and are one Degree below tie 


Longs. 


Every Gentleman there aſſumes to himſelf the Character of Eſquire, ſo 


that theſe are ſynonymous Terms amongſt them. 1 

he Tiers Eſtat, or third Rank of People in France, is amongſt then 
comprehended under the general Term of Roturiers, in which they in- 
clude all thoſe Perſons in general who are not by Birth Gentlemen, & 
made ſo by the King's Patents, or who are not- entitled to that Qualit 
by their Service in the Army, or ſome Poſt, Imploy ment or Occupation 


in the State or in the Law, which ennobles thoſe that enjoy them. A 
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Bait in that airy Nation, to make the People purchaſe Places in 
ment and Courts of Law at high Rates. 

They have aſſign'd the Title of Gentlemen to Painters, and I believe to the 
profeſſors of ſome other of the liberal Arts, to incourage ingenious Perſons to 


dtiag them to perfection: And the ſame they have done for encouraging the 


cettlers of Slaſs-Manufactures in France, whom therefore their Neighbours 


dll in Raillery, Gentils hommes Verriers, Gentlemen Glaſs- makers. 


| dot remember that being an Advocate, Phyſician or Attorney, 
makes a Man a Gentleman; but, if I. miſtake not, one that is born a 
Gentleman, may be of any of theſe Imployments, without derogating 
from his Quality. Go So” 

And! think, fince the aſſuming of the Throne of Spain by the Duke of 
Anjou, the King, by an Edict, has allow'd the Gentry to trade by Whole- 
ale; with a Deſign no doubt to incourage his Subjects to improve the 
eſt. India Trade. . . 
Next theſe comes that Degree of People call'd by the French Burgeois, 


Burgeſſes, which are of two ſorts: 


1. Thoſe, who having Eſtates in the Country ſufficient to maintain 


- them, without applying themſelves to any Buſineſs, live on their Rents ; 


but have not the King's Patent to create them Gentlemen, nor are ſo by 
Birth, 5 ba 5 5 . 

2. Merchants, Citizens and Tradeſmen of all ſorts. 5 
After theſe are the Farmers, Peaſants and Labourers, and all the infe - 


- rior and meaner ſort of People. 


Now of theſe three Ranks was the Aſſembly of the States of France 
compos'd, in the following manner. 55 1 88 
* Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Deputies of the Clergy made up the 
 ThePrinces, and Peers, and Deputies of the Gentry form'd the ſecond, 

And the third was compos'd of the Deputies of the Cities, Towns and 
Commonalties. 5 

Theſe fat all and voted in one Houſe, made and repeal'd Laws, re- 
crelyd Grievances, levy'd Taxes, and three times alter'd the Succeſſion 
of the Crown, viz. from the Line of Pharamond to that of Charles Mar- 
tel, from his to that of Hugh Capet, and from Henry IV. to the Cardinal 


bl Jeurbon; and would, after his Death, have totally alienated the 


Crown, if King Henry had not at laſt diſpers'd them 
And becauſe the States of that vaſt Kingdom could not, without great 
laconveniences, be aſſembled on every ſmall occaſion, the Parliament of 


Pars was intruſted in their Abſence with ſome part of their Authority 


ſuch as making Remonſtrances for the Reformation of Grievances, and 
lometimes reforming them themſelves ; oppoling the Encroachments of 
the Miniſtry, eſpecially ia the Minority of their Princes; veriiving or 

approving 


(24) 
-pproving of the King's Edits for creating of Offices, and levying (man 
Subſidies, and many other things of that nature which were entruſted 
to the management of that Auguſt Aſſembly, which by its Conſtitution 
is a ſort of amphibious Court of State and Judicature, conſiſting in all o 
about 200 Prelidents and Judges, divided into ſeveral Houſes or Chan. 
bers, which upon extraordinary Occaſions meet and fit all together in one 
great Room, where the Princes alſo, and the Peers of the Kingdon 
have their Places, | N 
From this great Court in former times there was no Appeal, but all Ap. 
peals were made to it from inferior Courts of Law, in Cauſes depending 
| between Man and Man, or between the King and the Subject; and from it 


on ſome very extraordinary Occaſions, Appeals were made to the States of 


the Kingdom only. Nor were the Royal Edicts binding on the People, till 
_  enregiſtred and approv'd by them; neither were they in any ſuch depen- 
_ dence upon the Court, as to be in pain for the Reſentment of the Mini. 

' ſtry upon their Non-compliance : nor did the People ever fail to ſtand 
by the Parliament, whom they always look'd upon as their Guardians 


and Protectors from the arbitrary Impoſitions of the Court; as indeed 8 


they were, till they had no longer any power to be ſo. 1 
And as this Parliament had a great ſhare of the Direction of Affair 


at Paris, ſo in the other Provinces the reſpective Parliaments had the Re. | 
viſal, and the Power of approving or denying their Approbation to the 


Edicts ſent them from the Court; which if in their Judgment they had 
not a tendency to the Service of the King, and the Good of the People, 
they oftentimes refus'd to enregiſter : whereas now the King's Conneil 
of State is the Dernier Reſort, from which there lies no Appeal in any 


Cauſe whatſoever, and where the Authority of the Parliament of Pais = 


is no more regarded, than that of the meaneſt Country Steward, 
Such in antient times was the free and happy Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom of France I ſhall now obſerve by what Steps and Methods it 
has been overturn'd, and what Effects the Loſs of the People's Liberty 
has had; and then leave it to the Judgment of any rational Man, whe- 


ther it be not very probable, that the Reſtitution of their Privileges 


would be the ſtrongeſt Pledg of Europe's Quiet and Repaſe. Wo 
Upon the extinction of the Males of the firſt Branch of the Capetian 


Race, and the Succeſſion of Philip of Valois to the Crown, there enſu'd 


bloody Wars between that Prince and his Son King John, and Edward Ill. 
King of England, and Duke of Normandy and Guienne, who was Pbiips 
Competitor for the Kingdom, in the Right of his Mother, who was 1 
Daughter of France, and in bar of whoſe Right the French trumpt up the 
Story of their Salick Law; which if there be any ſuch thing in nature, 
is thought by Authors of the beſt Authority to have no relation to the 
Crown of France. | 5 


(25) 


in theſe Wars Edward came always off victorious; an his Son Edward, 
monly call'd The Black Prince, took Priſoners at the Battle of Pojc- 
— King John and his Son Philip, afterwaids Duke of Burgundy. 

" he Confuſions that hapned in England after the Death of Edward III. 
«ho outliv'd his brave Son the Black Prince, gave time to the French to 
breath, till the Reign of Charles VI. when Henry V. being come to the 


Throne of England, proſecuted his Title to the Crown of France, and at 


bf came to an Agreement with Charles VI. whoſe Daughter he marry'd, 
bat he the ſaid Charles (who was almoſt thirty years in a Phrenzy, and 


was ſo at that time, tho he had ſome lucid intervals) ſhould enjoy the 
Crown during his Life, after which it ſhould deſcend to Henry and his 


| Heirs; and that in the mean time Henry ſhould take upon him the Admi- 


nitration in the King's Name. Which he accordingly did, and forc'd the 
Pauphin (afterwards Charles VII. who had been diſinherited by his Fa- 
ther) into the Province of Berry, having conquer'd the Country as far as 


(Iam = VVVHf | > 
Charles VI. being dead, and Henry V. dying a few days after him, the 


- Hauphin was by his Adhereats ſoon after conſecrated at Rheims, and 
Henry Vi. was by his Uncle the Duke of Bedford carry'd to Paris, and 
there crown'd King. e e 


gut that Prince having loſt his beſt Support the brave Duke of Bed. 


fed, and Diſerders growing apace upon him at home, the Engliſh, after 


an obſtinate Reſiſtance, were outed of Normandy, Cuienne, and all France, 


| except Calais and ſome few Places thereabouts. 


And now King Charles having {till at his Command the Army which 


had perform'd ſuch great Exploits, began to be no leſs fear'd than he had 
deen before belov d by the People. But after that Prince's Death, they 


had a ſhrewder Task to deal with his undutiful Son Lewis XI. the great 


3 prototype of the preſent King, to whom the Cunning of that ſubtle 
Prince, and the Ambition of his Grandfather Henry IV. were from his 


Infancy propos d as the molt worthy Objects of his Imitation. 


So impatient was this Lewis XI. to taſt of the Sweetneſs of Command, 


that in his Father's Life · time he pretended the Sovereignty of Dauphine, 


M where he actually promoted a Rebellion, and afterwards retir'd into the 
Duke of Burgundy's Dominions in, Flanders, where he reſided ſeveral years; 
and yet behav'd himielf (tho then but a Refugee in a ſtrange Country) 


"ith ſo much Haughtineſs and [nconſtancy, that Charles the Bold, Count of 
Charobis, and afterwards Duke of Burgundy, a Prince of a great and gene- 


1 


10us Soul, conceiv'd the greateſt Hatred and Averſion imaginable to him, 


but notwithſtanding us'd him with much Humanity and good Nature. 


No ſooner did he aſcend the Throne, but the Court and the whole 
kingdom, as well as the neighbouring Princes, were full of Diſcontent, 
and nothing ta be heard but Complaints of his Violence, Deceit and in- 

E juſtice, 


3 (26) 
juſtice, inſomuch that a very formidable Combination was fargyy , 
gainſt him, under the name of The League of the Publick Good. wa 
The Head of this League was the Duke of Berry, the King's own z 


ther, who upon his taking the Field publiſn'd a Manifeito, wherein Frag | 


plaining of the many Grievances and Oppreſſions under which the 
Kingdom labour'd, he ſummon'd the Duke of Burgundy, as Dean of the 
Peers of France, to come to his Aſſiſtance: and accordingly while Char; 

tbe Bold, that Luke's Son (the Father being of a great Age) aPpear' - 
one hand at the head of a gallant Army, with which he entirely — 
Lewis's Forces at the Battle of Montleheri; ſoon after that the Duke of 
Britany ruis'd a conſiderable Army to act in conjunction with the Duke 


of Berry, with whom were join'd the Dukes of Orleans, Anjou, ad 
Bourbon, all three of the Royal Family and very nearly related to the ; 


Crown; and with chem allo many others of che greateſt Men of the 


Nation, {ueh as the Duke of Angou!:ſme, the Count of Dunois, the Count 3 


of St. Paul, the Marſhal de Loheac, the Lords of Beuil and Ambaiſe, the 
Count of Dammartin, and others. . Ns 


After the Defeat of his Forces at Montleberi, Lewis durſt not ſet his : 


* 5 8 . > - 
Read out of Paris, nor was he very ſafe within it. However, in the 


deſperate State of his Affairs, he thought beſt by his Preſence to keep 
And finding no other way tw 

prevent his Ruin, he exerted all the Policy and Subtlety imaginable | 

ward off ſo terrible a Blow, And fo great a Maſter was he in the Art of 


that great Metropolts in his Obedience. 


Diſſimulation, which he reckon'd the Chief of all the Royal Virtas, 
that not this Treaty only, but his whole Life is one Inſtance of it, 
And as one of his principal Maxims was, To keep no Treaty, Oathor 
Contract, bow ſoma ſoever, any longer than it might be for his la- 
tereſt to do ir, he reſolv'd to grant the Confederates all they ad; 


' nay his Bounty did even exceed their Expectation: But they did not | 


know, till it was too late, that they were the real Victims of his ſcemios 
 Generolity, 1 


As for the redreſſing of publick Grievances in general, he freely con- 


ſeated, That thirty ſix Depaties ſhould be choſen out of the three EF 
ates of the Kingdom, who ſhould rectify every thing as they thougit 
fit, ſuppreſs all new Taxes, and bring Matters to what Settlement they 
pleas'd ; from which there ſhould be no Appeal nor Reviſion. And 8 
the Prince and great Lords complain'd of the unneceſſary and expenſive 
Attendance they were oblig'd to give at Court, it was agreed that the 
| ſhould not come but when they themſelves thought fit. Nay, he came 
2 Loh length to approve of the League, tho it was intended agaiult 
himſeſf. ; = 

His Corteſſions to each particular Grandee were ſo extraordinary, 
wat! ſhould think they had reaſon to ſuſpect that a Prince of bis Tem- 
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e (which was very coretous) did not iutend to part with ſuch Morſels 
boot a valuable Conſideration. And therefore 1 believe the Allies, 
_— re now engag'd in the War againſt the French, would do well not only 
. exact what Conditions may be reaſonably inſiſted on for a Peace with 
an but to be very well ſatisfy'd in the Security to be given for the 
(ſervation of theſe Conditions. This will be plain from the Behaviour 
1nd Management of this King Lewis XI. which has been ſo exactly copy'd 
by his Succeſſor Lewis XIV. _ y 
To his Brother the Duke of Berry, he gave no leſs than the Dutchy 


of Normandy. He oblig'd himſelf to aſſiſt the Duke of Orleans in reco- 


recing the Dutchy of Ailan, to which he had Preteniions ; and promis'd 
toentettain 2coco Men for the Service of the Duke of Anjou, in the 


Conqueſt of Naples and Genoa, to which he laid Claim, He gave the 


Coke of Bourbon the * Tailles of Auvergne and the Jourbonnois, and pro- 
nigd him the firſt Imploy meat that ſhould be vacant to his Liking in che 
Kingdom. Re re:mburs'd the Duke of Angouleſme a great Sum paid 
fer his Ranſom at the Battle of Agincourt, He marry'd the Count of 
Langueville Son to the Count of Dunois, to the Princeſs Agnes Daughter 


| to the Duke of Savoy, and undertook to pay her Portion. The Count 


of Dunois himſelf was made General of the (imaginary) Army that 
was to conquer Ailan. The Count of St. Paul was made High Conſta- 
de of France, the Tawn of Epinal was deliver'd up to the Marſhal of 
burgundy, who was Prince of Neuchatel and Fallangin: And in ſhort, all 
the reſt of the Lords and Gentlemen of the League in general, were gra- 


_ tify'd with Penſions, Governments, Grants of Crown Lands, Places and 


8 Court, in the Law, and in the Army, to their full Sa- 
tisfaction. 5 . 3 
As for the two great Pillars and Authors of the League, the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Britany, they had as ample Satisfaction as any of the others. 
be Duke of Burgundy had the Countys of Ponthieu, Peronne, Montdi- 
dier, St, Quintin, and ſeveral other Towns in Picardy, which were of 
great lmportance to that Prince, for ſecuring a Communication between 
the Low Countries and his other Dominions. And the Duke of Britany 
bad the County of Aontfort yielded to him by the King, who likewiſe for 
erer renounc'd the four imperious Demands which had been made to the 
Duke by Aorvilliers the Chancellor of France, viz. That he ſhould not 
tile himſelf Francis by the Grace of God Duke of Britany, it thereby 
ing ne was unmindful of the King's Dominion: That no Species of 
Cold ſhould be coin'd in his Dutchy : That the King ſhould levy a cer- - 
wan Tax there, as an Ackqowledgment of his Sovereignty; and That 


— 


— 
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bis Majeſty ſhould have the Right of Patronage and Preſertation to the- 


 Benehces of that Province. 

All the World will own the Princes had reaſon to be content with theſe 
Conceſſions ; pet every Man of them was ruin'd by it. And tho the King 
at firſt perform 'd ſome part of his Engagements to thoſe of the Leagbe, 
his Favours coſt them very dear: For having given ſome of them great 


Offces, and afterwards diſplac'd them to put their neareſt Friends in [ 


their Room, ke ſtir'd vp innumerable Occalions of Strife among them, 


whereby he not only diſſolv'd their Union, but created Jealovſies, Suſpj.. | 


cions, Animoſities and Diſcontents between them, which render'd them 


in ſome degree Enemies to one another; and ſo at laſt effected by ſuch 
Wiles, and by the baſer Arts of Poiſoning and Treachery, the Deſttuc- 


1 


tion of ail their Leaders. 


To have a Pretence to turn his Brother out of Normandy, he himſelf 


imploy'd Emilſaries to ſet ſome Diſturbances on foot there, and then 
ſeiz'd the ſtrong Holds, and reunited the Dutchy to the Crown. His 
Brother retiring into Britany, Lewis wanted only an occaſion to quarrel 
with Duke Francis. The French Troops march'd into Britany, under 


pretence of a Complaint made by ſome of the Duke's Malecontent Sub. | 


jects. Charles the Bold took the Field in order to aſſiſt his Friend the 
Duke of Zritany. But Lewis intercepting their Letters, by the Treache- 
ry of the Perſons they imploy'd, and putting all manner of Fraud, For. 
gery and Deceit in practice, made the Dukes of Berry, Burgundy and 
Britany, ſeparately believe that they had abandon'd one another, when 
| Indeed there was no ſuch thing: And this Mifunderſtanding of each others 
Seniiments, inclin'd them all to make ſeparate Treaties with the Court, 
which prov'd their Ruin in the end. 


However, as the Duke of Burgundy could not be brought to refinquil 


* 


tie Intereſt of thoſe Princes ſo entirely as the King deſir'd, Lewis upon: 
fmple Paſſport under the Duke's Hand went to meet him at Peronie ; 
where the News being brovght to the Duke while the King was witt 
him, that his Majeſty's Emiſſaries had rais'd an Infurre&ion in Liege, ant 
that the People oh that Town had furpriz'd Tongres, ſome of his Cound! 
advis d him to detain the King, to fend for the Duke of Berry, to ſun- 
mon the States of the Kingdom, and reftore the Government to its at- 
tient Frame and Canſtitution, which had been in a great meafure orer- 
turn'd by Lewis. But the Opinion of Anthony of Burgundy 
natural Brother (which was that he ſhould not contravene a Paſſport 
ſign'd with his own hand) prevaiPd with that generous Prince; ſo thit 
the King having conſented to ſign a new Treaty with the Duke of Jr 


gundy, whereby, amongſt other things, he was to give the Dutchy a 


Guienne to his Brother the Duke of Berry, it was reſolv'd to let him re 


turn in Peace to his own Dominions, provided he ſhould firſt — 


„the Duke) 


| (29 ), r | 
» Dake in his Expedition to the Low Countries, againſt his rebelſions- 
- As of Liege, whom that faithleſs King had the ſhame and morcih- 
St ro ſee wallowing in their own Blood, and to be aſſiſting co puniſh: 
958 bo had only revolted at his inſtigation. 
: Tho Lewis Had no regard to Faith and Honour, his. Circumſtances ob- 


| Ig d him 4 leaſt to ſeem diſpos'd to perform ſome part of his Treaty at 


fem. He gave Cuicnne to his Brothec, according to his promiſe: but 
hid a Bait for him dy the way, Which. ſpeedily ſent him to the other 

World; having prevail'd with a profligate Prieſt to poiſon that hoperul 

good natur d Prince, tho his own Brother, and one that might have done 
kim mech miſchief on many occaſions, if he had pleas'd. The Inſtru. 

ment of this horrid \ urder was John Favre a Benedictine Fryar, and 

Abbot of St. John d Angels, who invited that uahappy Duke to a Colla- 
tion, as he was paſſing thro that Town, together with the Viſcauntels ot 
Tours, 4 Widow Lady whom the Dake did paſſionately love. The 
priꝛſt gave them a poiſon'd Peach, of which: they eat each one halt; 

whereapon the Lady died within three Hours, and the Duke three Weeks 
nter. The murderous Abbot was taken uy and proſecuted, but the King 
commanded the Cauſe to be brought before him, and then left it to the 
Dekiſon of the King of Kings, where doubtleſs it has been more im- 
partially judg'd.long ago. However, one of the beſt Archbiſhopricks of 
the Kingdom, four Biſhopricks, and ſeveral other great Places were the. 
Reward of the Murderers or their Abettors: And the King's Jeſter, 
who was Fool enough to be a little free with his Majeſty one day, about 
ſomething he had over-heard.on that Subject when his Majeſty was at 
Confeſſion, loſt his Life for his Jeſt. It is not always ſafe to tell Great 


| Henthe Truth. 


The Count de St. Paw was one of the Leagners, and had the Conſta- 


hle's Staff for his pains. Vet when he was executed many years after - 


ward at Paris, viz. December 10. T4756 his being in the League was made 
one of the chief Articles for which he was coudemn'd: A memorable 
luſtance of the ſmaſt Regard that Zewis XI. had for his Treities. He was 
then 63 Learg of Age. He maintain'd before his Judges, That the Duke 
of Brrry was poiſon d by the King's Command, and that it was likewiſe by 
his Majeſty's Procurement, that the Duke of Calabria (another Leaguer)- 
vas poifon'd' in Catalonia. Co ” 
need ſay no more of the Fate of the Leaguers : The Reader may 
jadg of the Uſage of the reſt, by what theſe met with. The Duke ot 

Orleans broke his heart with the Diſappointments and Affronts thit were 
7] upon him by the King, and ſo did ſome others. Several of the Duke 
n were put upon the Rack, to extort ſomething of 
dem ta accuſe their Maſter upon; but. in vain. Let us now ſee how 


Lewis 
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Lewis kept his Treaties with the Duke of Burgundy, who had alu bh. 
nourably perform'd his Engageinents to bim. | 

The Duke was a Prince too powerful and too brave to ſuffer any oper 
Afftont. Lewis knew that very well, and had paid too dear far hi kt 
capes that way before, to venture too far again. And therefore he ca. 
rented himſelf for ſome time with debauching the Duke's Miniſters zu 
Servants from their Fidelity to a generous Malter, and with ſtirring up. 
derhand what Enemies he could againſt him. But when at laſt that Prince 

was engag'd in a War with the Duke of Zoran, and beſieging Ng 
with an indifferent Army of raw Soldiers, after he had loſt the Flower 
of his old Troops in his unſucceſsful Wars with the Switzeys ; Lewis ſup. 


»ly'd the Duke of Lorain with 23002 Crowns of Gold (a good Sum in 


thoſe days) with which he rais'd an Army of Switzers and German, 
which was augmented with a good aumber of French Troopers, whom the 
King disbanded on purpoſe that they might, according to the ſecret 
Inſtructions given them, take on with the Duke of Lorain. And further 
to favour his Deſigns, altho Lewis was then in Truce with Burguuch, he 
caus'd his Troops which were in the Dutchy of Barr to march towards 
Nancy, the more to ſtraiten the Duke; who reſolving to make a noble 
Stand againlt his Enemies, was Kill'd in a Battle before that Town on the 
tourth of January 1476. _ . . 3 

Angelo Catto, to whom Lewis had given the Archbiſhoprick of Vn 
in Daupbine, for deſerting his Maſter the Duke of Burgundy, was faying 


Maſs before Lewis at Tours, while the Armies were engag'd before Nang, | 


When he preſented the Pax to the King to kiſs Sir, ſaid he, Gu 
give you Peace, and your Majeſty may henceforth make your advantage of i. 


Conſummatum eſt, The Duke of Burgundy's Army is juſt now defeated, 1 


bimſelf kill d. The King liſten'd to the Prelate's Speech with the greateſt 
Surpriſe and Joy, vowing to change the Iron Rails about St. Martin's 
Tomb in that Church into Silver. And fo impatient was he to hear the 


Confirmation of that prophetick News, that he immediately order d 


treſh Horſes to be kept ready for the Couriers he expected, at every half 
hour's riding. And the minute the Expreſs arriv'd, he ſent his Troops 
into Burgundy, under pretence of preſerving that Dutchy for the lufant 
Heireſs : But his Succeſſors have kept it to this day. He would fain have 
done 8 by Franch Comte, and others of the Duke's Dominions; but was 
Not able. | No „ 33 
As for the Duke of Britany, when he could find no other ſhadow of 
Pretence to rob him of his Dominions, he trumpt up the dormant Title 
_ of a* Lady that pretended ſome fort of Claim to that Datchy, which 


— 


— amend 


Nicole de Pont ieurre, Davehter to Charles of Britany, Court of Pontieurre. 
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„„ 
wie Son Charles VIII. had afterwards, by his Marriage with the Duke of 
Fritany's Daughter, 25 ; : 

We have ſeen the Fat? of all his Enemtes we ſhall now ſee what bit 
tet Fruits he bimſelf rea p'd of his Per fidies in his latter days, when bis 
Conſcience began to fy in his face, and torment him with the thoughts 


_ of raving this World, and gtving ſome account of his TranſaQions in 
| it, before a greater King than bimſelf. 


ge had been an undatiful Son, a perfidious Friend, a rigorous Mac-. 
tet. and an oppreſſive King. He was jealous of the Dauphin, or at 
leaſt of thoſe that might make uſe of his Name, he being young. He 


| qurſt not truſt any Friend, who never had been a true Friend to any. 


Ve knew he was hated of his Subjects, who were weary of him; and 


| cond put no confidence in the Great Men, and but little in any of his 


old Servants: And therefore being afraid of every thing, he ſhut him- 


ſelf up in a Caſtle, which he made as ſtrong as Iron and Stone could 


make it, ſecuring the Walls with Hooks and Spikes; and ſo committed 
dimſelf to the cuſtody of a ſmall number of mean mercenary Domeſticks 


| nt Soldiers, under the Direction of ſome few Perſons, to whom he gave 


ſich conſiderable Salaries and Gratifications, that he hop'd they would 


ttink it their Duty to preſerve him, ſince they could not expect to bet- 
ter themſelves by a Change. Thus did he live more like a guilty Priſo- 
der than a great King, who had ſo far enlarg'd his Dominions, and yet 
| ould hardly allow himſelf ground enough to take the Air. He trem-_ 


bled at the leaſt noiſe or buſtle that happen'd either night or day; and 
ſuſpected, when he heard the Gates open'd, that Conſpirators were com- 
ng in to cut his throat. He had taken the ſtrangeſt Precautions imagi- 


| able, to ſecure the Avenues to his Apartment with Bars, Locks and 
| Bolts: which gave his Palace the appearance of a Priſon, Yet for all 
| this, tho he liv'd in continual Dread and Miſery, the thoughts of 
| lanching out into an unknown World, where his Policy and Diflimula- 
dun would be of little uſe, were ſo terrible to him, that he could not 


endure'to hear of it. For this reaſon, beſides considerable Preſents, he 
fea Penſion of 10000 Crowns a month to his Phyſician ; who. having. 
made him delieve that he had a Secret to preſerve his Life, which none 
dle could do, he became his Maſter's Tyrant; and would tell him, That 
if he ſhould leave him, he would not be thre days alive. He had alſo 
do ſmall Confidence in a tricking Hermite, upon whole Prayers he had a 
mo dependence for prolonging his days. But at laſt he found that 

ſe two Phyſicians of his Soul and Body could afford but little Com- 

*toeither, when his appointed time was come. for that ſo dreaded 


beparation. 


Vitaque cum Gemitu fugit indignata ſab Unibras. 
_— And 


(32) 
And whether his preſent Succeſſor will go off the Stage with a better 
'Grace, time will diſcover. Their Lives have had a great reletndlange; 
whether they ſhall be alike in their Death, God only knows. AY 


His Son Charles VIII. was a Prince of a milder Diſpoſition; and he. 


| fides that, he w2s not ſo much inclin'd to burden and oppreſs the Peg. 

ple. During the laſt Years of his Father's Reign, the Nobiiity and. the 
Parliament had reſam'd pert of their tormer Authority, which was yer 
ſtrengthen'd during the King's Minority; and after that, the Wars in 
Italy, which gave him occupation enough abroad, diverted him from pro. 


ſecuting bis Father's Meaſures for enſlaving and oppreſſing his Subjeds, 


That Prince dying, April 7. 1498. without Iflue, was ſucceeded b 
Lewis XII. then Duke of Orleans who being a Prince of much Hama 
nity and Good-Nature, did not undertake any thing againſt the Libenie 


of his Subjects; and after an unſucceſsful Proſecution of his Predeceſſor; 


Quarrels in [taly, dy'd the firlt of January i515. without Iſſue; having 
deſervedly obtain'd the glorious Title of The Father of the Pcopie.. Be 
left the Crown to Francis l. then Duke of Augouleſme, 3 

Doring that Prince's long Reign, of which ſomething has been ſaid 
above, he was fo very much occupy'd in his German, Spaniſh, and Italian 


Wars, that tho he was of an ambitious and aſpiring Temper, he could 1 


rot undertake to introdoce an Arbitrary Government at home; having 
had fo great occaſion for the Aſſiſtance of his Subjects to redeem. him- 


ſelf, and afterwards his Children out of Priſon, and for maintaining of | 
his expenſive Wars, that he could not deny gratifying them in all thin | Hi 


reaſonable Demands. And his Son Henry II. being all his time kept in 


awe by Philip Il. of Spain, a powerful aud aſpiring Neighbour, and u- | 


ken up at home with the Delign of ſtifling the Reformation in its lafancy, 
had not any opportunity of extending the Prerogative very far. | hare 
already taken a view of the State of that Nation under his Sons Fra- 


cis II. Charles XI. and Henry III. in ſpeaking ot the Affairs of the Prote- | 


ſtants : and from thence it will evidently appear, how great the Autho- 
rity of the States of France has been; and how unlikely 'tis that their 
Princes could in any time coming reduce them again to the (laid 
Condition in which they now languiſh, if the Confederates will on thi 


happy opportunity take a firm Reſolution to put them in a condition to i 


throw off that heavy Yoke : which | think the only Security that cat 
be depended upon for the future Repoſe of Europe; ſince by this ſhort 

Deduction of the Aﬀairs of the French Monarchy, I hope 'twill be al- 
low?d | have made it evident, as I ſaid above, That till the French King 


became Abſolute in their omn Dominions, they never were able to make af 


conſiderable Conqueſts abroad, or bave been forc'd to relinquiſh ſuch as tiq 
had made. 


* 


bj 


pri 
Cr 


gde was endu 
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ſteps the three laſt Kings advanc'd their Deſigns, I have 
what 3 Henry IV. was ſupported by all the Princes in 
Firope, except the Houle ot Auſtria and the Pope, And which is more 
24 that, being ſecure of the utmoſt Devotion of the Proteſtanes, 
1 having by his perſonal Valour, the many Royal Virtues with which 
a d, and his politick Behaviour during all his Reign, acquir'd 
he Love, Eſteem and Veneration of the Roman Catbalicks, and firmly 
mited all his Subjects by the ſtrongeſt Ties of Intereſt and Duty, if 


* 
rtly hinte 


he may be ſaid to have been in ſome meaſure Abſolute in France, it 


was (as Queen Elizabeth was, and her preſent Majeſty now is in Eng- 


nd) by reigning in the Hearts of his People, who let him do what he 


rleas'd, and ſupply'd him as he delir'd ; being perſuaded that his 


great Aim was their Happinefs and Security, The true and ultimate End 


if all Government. Eng TS 
That Great Prince being taken off by Violence in the Month of 
May 1610. and the Regency being once more aſſum'd by the Queen 
Mother, to the prejudice of the Princes of the Blood, to whom it did 


$ of right belong; ſie promoted to the prime Adminiſtration of all 


Affairs the Biſhop of Lucon, afterwards famous by the Title of Car- 


| ginal of Richlieu ; who under the ſhadow of the Royal Name and 


Authority, did indeed raiſe his own Power to ſuch a prodigious height, 
33 was never known in France before. Io ia 5 
lt were an endleſs Task, and no way ſuitable to the preſent Deſign, 


| toinſtance particulars. Thoſe who want further Information, may 


ſatisfy themſelves by the peruſal of Monſieur le Vaſſor's and ſeveral 


other Hiſtories of that Reign. ? Tis enough that | obſerve in ſhorr, 
That having ſtruck in with the Zealots for the Romiſh Religion, who 
| conſented to the keeping up of an Army for ſuppreſſing the Proteſtants, 
| they came at laſt to be involy'd themſelves in the Net they had in- 


tended only for their Brethren. Yet there is this Reflection to be 
made upon the Story of his Uſurpation, That if he and his Succeſſor 
had not corrupted all the Nation, by filling the ſupreme Courts of Ju- 
dicature, and all the Benches of any Authority in the Kingdom, with 
Men of profligate and mercenary Coaſciences, who over-ruPd thoſe 


Aut were honeſter than themſelves, it never had been poſſible for the 


Cort to have ſo far deluded the Nation into their Meaſures, as to 
have gain'd a Majority amongſt the Nobility and the People, for ſup- 


_ Porting their lawleſs Tyranny. But when once they had debauct/4 


che Parliament of Paris and other Courts of. Juſtice, and had got 
Judges fitted for their purpoſe, and diſpos d to ſacrifice to their own 
private Intereſt the greateſt Patriots of their Country, for no other 
Crime but that of vindicating their own and the national Liberties. : 
| F then, 


4 
rhey, and not till ther, the Kingdom was efleQually reduc'd to gl. 
very. 


his titular Maſter Lewis XIII, For when many of the Proſcripts were 


return'd from Baniſhment, and the State-Priſoners ſet at liberty; d 


when the Admiſſion of the Queen to the Regency had given hopes of 2 
Turn of Affairs, in favour of thoſe who had been joint Sufferers With 
her Majeſty, who for a long time before the King's Death had been little 
| better than a Priſoner ; the old French Spirit of Liberty ſeem'd to te. 

vive, and the Parliament and People, who were inclin'd to ſupport 
that Intereſt, had in all probability brought back the Government to 


its antient Foundation; it by the fatal Acceſſion of Cardinal Mazgriz 


to the Adminiſtration, and Madam de Chevreuſe, Monſieur de Chateau- 
neuf, and the Duke of Beaufort's too obſtinate inſiſting upon high Con- 
ditions, and refuling to temporize a little, the Party had not been 
entirely cruſh'd. | on TE. 


And when, after that, the Parliament and People of Paris took 


Arms to oppoſe the Arbitrary Proceedings of the Court, they had un- 
doubtedly effected their Deſigns if the Ambition of the young Prince 
of Conde (who was then All- powerful in the Court, the Army, and 


the Country) aud the glorious Titles given him by the King, the | 


Queen Mother, the Cardinal and all the Courtiers, who call'd hin 
their Guardian Angel and Deliverer, and made the King delire his 


Protection in the moſt obliging Terme, had not prompted him to dif. 1 


countenance the Aſſerters of the publick Liberty, who were then his 
own Brother the Prince of Conti, the Dukes of Beaufort, Nemours aul 
Bouillon, the Marſhal de Turenne, and many other Great and Brave Men 
But that Prince repented of his miſtaken Zeal with all his heart, when 
finding himſelf afterwards neceſſitated by the Baſeneſs and Treachery 
of the Court, to begin the ſecond Civil War in conjunction with molt 


of thoſe already nam'd, beſides the Dukes of Longueville, Rocheſu | 


cault and others; he could by no means prevail with Turenne (who, 


except the Prince himſelf, was the beſt Soldier in France) to be of hs 


ſide : Not that Tureune was not inclin'd as much as any body to revenge 
the Injuries done his own Family by the Court; but having ſeen tas 
much of the laconſtancy of ſome of that Party before, and well know- 
ing the extent of the Cardinals Policy, the Power of Mony, a 
Effect of Temptation to Court-Preferments, he was not willing u 
imbark a ſecond time on ſuch. a bottom. 1 2 
What mighty Efforts the Prince of Conde. made, how he forc d the 
King to fly 159 miles from Paris, beat his Army under the Marſhal 
Hoquincourt in a pitch'd Battle, and how near he was. to have entire) 


chang't” 


T his is evident from what happen'd after the Death of Richliey, aud 


"0-99 
hang d the Government, is fo well known tö moſt Men of any read- 
ts that | ſhall not enlarge this Diſcourſe with an Account of it : 


ring only mention'd it in this place, to convince thoſe Perſons how 


far they are miſtaken, who imagine that the French tamely ſuffer'd them- 
ves to be enflav'd, and are yet ſo well contented with their Condi- 
ion, that they would not be Willing to ventafevany thing: to- deliver 
hemſelyes from ſo much Mifery'” © © "A * an 
We have had before a View of the Policy, Life and Character of 
Leni Xl. and ſome Account of the Manner of his Death. Let us now 
| {ee by the following ſhort Remarks on tlie preſent Reign, whether 
Levi XIV. has come behind him in his Want of Faith, in his Breach 
of all manner of Oaths, Leagues and Engagements, and in his Cunning 
nnd Diſſimulation 3 and whether he has not infinitely exceeded him in 
Creelry, Oppreſſion and Bloodſhed, 5 + 
| Soon after the Acceſſion of Lewis XI. to the Crown, he was almoſt 
orerwhelm'd with the Members of the League of the Publick Good, 
z2zinſt whom he loft a Battle, and durſt hardly ſtir from Paris. 
Leni XIV. by ſuch another Combination of the Princes of his King- 
{om upon the ſame pretence, was forc'd to fly from Paris, had his 
Army beat; and the Troops of the ory andy at the ſame place 
mhere Charles the Bold was met by the Duke of Berry and the reſt of the 
 Leaguers near Eſtampes. 5 5 „„ 
Levis XI. put a final Determination to that War by the Treaty of 
an, which he ſaid before he ſign'd it, he did not intend to 
keep : and the ſame day that Lewis XIV. ſignd the Pyrenean Treaty, 
which totally extinguiſh'd the laſt Civil War, an Expreſs was ſent to 
alure the King of Portugal, then in War with the King of Spain, 
unt he might be aſſur'd of the Moſt Chriſtian King's utmoſt Aſſiſ- 
| tance; altho that was exprelly ſtipulated againſt in the Treaty. 
Leit XI. a little after his Marriage, pick'd a quarrel with his 
Father-in-Law the Duke of Savoy, and endeavour'd to foment a Re- 
dellon againſt his own Father Charles VII. and turn away his Subjects 
from their Allegiance. He was impatient to hear of the Duke of Bur- 
lunch Death; and tho he had confirm'd the Treaty of Conflans with 
a freſh Oath at the Treaty of Peronne, and was in truce with the Duke 
uthetime of his Death, which Truce was to laſt above eight years; 
de ſeir d what he could of His Dominions, as ſoon as he was dead, 
Lewis XIV. quarrel'd with his Father-in-Law Philip IV. about the 
Diſpute which happen'd between their Ambaſſadors at London, inva- 
ded and ravag'd bis Provinces npon his Death, tho in time of a pro- 
ud Peace; and tho a new Treaty was made, and once more ſworn 
32 | 1 
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to, at Aix la Chappelle in 1668. the French made no ſcruple to break 1 


again a few years afterward. ; 
| have already ſaid that Lewis XI, amongſt his other Qualities, wa 


a great Maſter of the Arc of Diſſimulation. There was not any Prince 


ot his time that knew better than he how to do his Enemies a ſecret 
miſchief. He had a numerous Train of Emiſſaries of all ſhapes, $22 
and appearances, who kept every where a watchful eye upon the 
nc!2hbouring Princes and States. He never ceas'd his Contrivances 


againſt the Duke of Burgundy, in England, Germany, ltaly, Savy, 


Lorain and Switzerland. *Twas he puſh'd on the Duke of Lorain to 


lay waſte, in time of Peace, the Duke of Burgundy's Dutchy of Lux- 


emburg, while that Duke was taken up With the Siege of Nuys, He 
effected the Agreement between the Archduke Si iſmond and the Swit- 


ers, to retake by force the County of Ferrette, which had been mort. 
gag'd to the Duke for 1000909 Florins. He perſuaded them to attack | 


Franche Comte, to take Blamont, and beſiege the Caſtle of Hericaur, 


He prevail'd with the Emperor and other Princes and States of the | 


Empire, to enter into a League with him againſt Duke Charles, promi. 
| ſing to furniſh 20000 Men for his part: but having ſet *em to work, he 
made uſe of thoſe Men another way for his own advantage. It was 


one of his favourite Maxims to concern himſelf as far as he could 


in every body's Quarrels, which he always augmented ; and without 


at all conſidering the Intereſt of the Parties, conſulted in all his Tranſ- 


actions with them only his own. Yet with all his Fraud and Cunning, 
he could never get any footing in the Low Countries, which were the 
deareſt Object of his Deſires; nor did he ever obtain any Advantage 
either by War or Treaty over that Brave Prince, tho he ſpail'd his 
Infant Daughter of a good part of her Dominions after her Father; 
Lewis XIV. invaded Germany and Flanders while the Turks were be- 


. fieging Vienna; and took both Strasburg and Luxemburg, being in Peace |} 
with the Empire and Spain: and after the Truce of Ratisbon in 1684 
again invaded the Empire in 1688. without any Declaration of War. 

| Nor has he ever omitted any opportunity to conquer or ruin the Lw | 
Countries, for which he has always ſhow'd as great a longing as ls 


Predeceſſor Lewis Xl. | 


As for his ſecret Intrigues for embroiling and diſtracting his Neigh- | | 


dours, by dividing them within themſelves, ſetting them at n. 
riance without, and prompting them on to each other's Deſtruction; 


we in this Nation have ſo experimentally felt the diſmal and ruinow 


Effects of that Policy, that it were in vain to go about to prove it 
Nor is there any one Nation in Eurape, with which he has ever cos. 
1 8 tra 
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EY ;Red any ſtri& Alliance (except it be Portugal or the Turk) that has 


= titterly lamented the cruel Conſequences of his broken Leagues 


ind Oaths. And as for his own miſerable SubjeAs, how ingloriouſly 


has he violated all the paternal Ties of Kindneſs and Compaſſion which 
| he owes them? While the Troubles of his Minority render'd the Ser- 
vice of the Proteſtants ſo abſolutely neceſſary for his Support upon the 


Throne, that without. them he muſt in all appearance have been un- 
done; be encourag*d them by ſeveral Edidts, in which he gave them. 


the greatelt Praiſes, and moſt liberal Allurances of his Favour and Pro- 
} reion. But no ſooner was he over his Difficulties, than he gave that 


oor People ſufficient Marks how ſmall a Dependence they could have 


| pon his Faith and Royal Word. 


As for the Pr. of Conde, cis well known at the Court of France, how 
much he was diſſatisty'd with the Uſage he met with, and what reaſon 
ke had to be ſo. His Brother the Prince of Conti had but a ſhort Life 


| on't; and tho a full Pardon and Indemnity was given to his Friends and 


Followers, ſome of them were put to death at home upon groundleſs 
Accuſations, the Duke of Beaufort was ſent away to be ſacrific'd at Can- 
dia, and all in general at either had been actually of his Party, or 


| but ſuſpected to favour it, were ruin'd one way or other. 


Theſe two Princes are alike too in one thing more, viz. That each 
of them has had an only Brother. As for the abominable Crime 


| of poiſoning the Duke of Berry, which it ſeems to appear plain- 


enough that Lewis XI. was guilty. of, I believe every body will eaſily 
abſolve Lewis XIV. of any ſuch Attempt againſt the Duke of Orleans, 
who never was ſuſpected to have died of any other but a natural Death. 


nt if his Brother eſcap'd his hands, there are reaſons to ſuſpe4 that 


his Siſter-in-Law the Dutcheſs of Orleans, and Daughter to our King 
Charles I. and his Daughter. in. Law the Dauphineſs, came to the ſame. 


End as the Duke of Berry did, and that not without his Privity. 


Whatever be in this, there is one thing that gives ground of Suſ- 
picion that that Prince's Conſcience on that ſcore is not better than 
that of his great Predeceſſor Lewis XI. It was prov'd at the Cheva-- 
lier de Grandvall's Trial, as plain I think as any thing in nature could 

be proy'd, That Barbeſieux, the French King's prime Miniſter and Se- 


dietary of War, being the Son of his great Favourite the Marquis de 
Louvus, was not only privy to the intended Aſſaſſination of King 


Wiliam, but had a principal hand in it; commanding it to be under- 
taken the ſecond time, advancing Mony for the Supply of the Aſſaſſi- 
nators, and ordering a Detachment of Horſe to march to favour their 
Eſcape, I ſhall leave it to any body to determine, whether it be rea- 
. ſonable. 
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ſonable to imagine that Monſieur de Burbeſieux acted in that Afﬀair 


without his Maſter's knowled g. 


After this Account of the French Affairs, and the dear Experience of 
the Calamities occaſion'd by the manifold Breaches of the moſt acre 

and ſolemn Ties that Law and Religion could invent and give a ſane. 
tion to; and the violent and open Claim and Uſurpation of the Span 
Monarchy, by virtue of the pretended,Rights of the late Queen of 
France, which were utterly annul'd by the moſt ſolemn A that ever 
was made; or under colour of a Will obtain'd by Fraud, Deceit and 
Treachery, from a dying Prince, by the Artifices of France, who by two 
ſolemn Treaties, concluded but a little while before, had made an ex. 


preſs Proviſion againſt any ſuch Donation, as that on which they do 5 


now principally found their Right: I ſay, that after ſo much Exp 
rience of the Inſufficiency of all Human and Divine Ties, for obligi 


the French Monarch to keep his Faith, and be govern'd by the Ne. os 


preſcrib'd to him by his own Treaties; 1 hope it will be thought ne. 


ceſſary to find out ſome means, whereby the Performance of any Trex | 
ty that may be made with France may be better inſur'd than it is like. | 
Ty to be, upon the bare Security of his Word and Honour: or eveq 


tho ſuch a Frontier or Barrier ſhould be obtain'd, as was expref$d in 


the late Preliminary Articles; which would leave the Afoſt Chriftis | 
King in a much better Condition than he was in by the Pyrenean Peace, 


And yet the Dutch were ſenſible, that above twelve years before 


that, the Scales were turn'd to the French ſide : and therefore conſider. | 


ing that to aſſiſt the French any longer againſt the Spaniard, would be 
to get out of the Frying-pan into the Fire, they concluded their own 


Peace with the Spaniards, and left the French and the Swedes to male 


the beſt Bargain for themſelves that they could. Notwithſtandi 
which, the French forc'd the Empire to yield to them the fine 
large Province of Alſatia; which laying a foundation for their future 
Encroachments, became at laſt the Baſis of all their Grandeur. 
Now if when France had ſuch ſtrong inteſtine Convulſions to ſt 
_ gle with, and before the King's Authority was become fo Abſolate, 

the Trade of the Nation not near ſo much improv'd, without any 
Fleet, or any Diſcipline in their Armies comparable to what there is 
now: I ſay, if under all theſe Diſadvantages ſhe could bring her elf 
off ſo advantageouſly from a War with ſuch a potent Emperor as Fe 

dinand II. aſſiſted by the King of Spain; what may not ſtill be appre- 
hended from her, if after the manifold Succeſſes with which it hs 


pleas'd Almighty God to bleſs the Allies during this War, they leave _ 
her Power unbroken at home, and the Kingdom fo far from being in 
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. manner leſſen'd or impair'd in irs Bounds, that ſeveral Provinces 
of their New Conqueſts will remain in their hands, And thereby 
they will be as able, as they have always ſhew'd themſelves willing, 
ro fil Europe with freſh Deſolations, as ſoon as the Alliance is diſſolv'd, 
ind the Allies diſarm d. : | 

Now ſince it is plain, that till the French Kings became Abſolute, 
except the Biſhopricks of Aletæ, Tout, and Verdun, and ſome few places 
they got poſſeſſion of with the Connivance of the Princes of the Em- 
dite, who were deſirous they ſhould have a free Paſſage to come 
zpon all occaſions to their aſſiſtance againſt the Emperor in caſe of 


| reed; I ay, fince'tis plain that till thoſe Princes, by rendring their 
- Government Deſpotick at home, became abſolute Maſters of all the 


Riches of that great and flouriſhing Kingdom, which they can and do 


| liſpoſe of at their 'pleaſure, they could never keep any Conqueſts a- 


broad, becauſe either the States of the Kingdom, or the Princes and 
great Lords who were then very powerful, did always find out means 
tooblige their Kings to put an end to their foreign Wars. And it be- 
ing no leſs evident on the other ide, that ſince the Power of their 
Kings has been abſolute within themfelves, all their Enemies have not 


deenable to expel them out of their Conqueſts; I think it does very 
| Clearly follow, That their domeſtick Tyranny is the Baſis of their foreign 
| CUſupations; and tbat if their Power was once reduc'd to its antient Bounds 
at bome, it muſt of conſequence /ank abroad - as neceſlarily as the Effect 


muſt ceaſe, when the Cauſe is taken away. 
From hence I think it will be apparent, That the beſt Security 
ve can have for the Preſervation of the publick Peace of Europe, 
will conſiſt in the Reſtoration of the antient Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom of France, by the Reſtabliſhment of the Princes, Eſtates, 
Tarliaments, and all Ranks and Degrees of People in their antient 


Rights, Privileges, and Immwnities; reſtoring at the ſame time the 
- boteſdants to theirs, and reſettling them in Rochel, Nimes, Montauban, 


ad the other Tawns which were formerly aſſign'd them for their Se- 
arty: to which if Bayonne was added, it would be a great Saisfaction 
io Hain; that City being the Key of Frauce, upon the fide of Biſcay. 


Aud w it is not to be ſuppos'd that thoſe Towns can be procur'd. for 


we Proteſtants by a Treaty, except we be firſt poſſeſ#d of them in 


Yar, or the Court be otherwaysreduc'd to the greateſt extremity ; 


2 neitber codld the King recover them after wards out of the hands of 


def ams, till they were redue d to ſuch Difficulties, as it might 
dal times. be ig our power to prevent, or st leaſt to relieve before 


r Enemies could make their advantage of them, 


it 
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If we confider by what means Spain has fallen from ſo great a height 


of Power and Glory, we ſhall find it owes its Declination principally 


to the Expulſion of the Moors and Jews, which did exceedingly wee. 
kenir, the Eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſitioa which occaſion'd the Re. 
volt of the Low Countries, and the Uſurpation of Portugal, which (to- 


gether with the French Wars) quite exhauſted it. To which may de 


added as a main Article, the graſping at the Conqueſt of England, for 
which end they equipt their great Armada in 1588. the Ryin 


whereof was the molt fatal Blow that ever befel that mighty Mo. | 


_ narchy, 
at laſt have the ſame Effect upon them, Time will diſcover ; but hi- 
therto there is no ſmall likelihood that it will. And therefore! think 
the Allies ought not to let ſlip the preſent Opportunity, to try whe- 


ther this may not be the time appointed by Heaven, for making Reta- 


liation to that provoking Nation, for the manifold Deſolations with - ] 


which they have afflicted all their Neighbours. | ; 


I come now to the Third and Laſt Point to be conſider'd, viz. By | | 


what Methods the Advantages already obtain'd in this War may be 
molt effectually proſecuted for attaining the Ends propos'd. And to 
this [ readily anſwer, That [ think they will be attain'd by none ſo es- 
fily as by an Invalion or Deſcent in France. Gnu op 

If it is ask'd where, how, and in what Method I would propoſe 
that Deſcent to be made, I ſhall only anſwer here in general, reſery- 
ing to my ſelf the Liberty to give a more preciſę and particular An- 
{wer to that Queſtion, in caſe I ſhould have the Honour to have it 
put to me by thoſe who have Authority ſo to do, and may be 
in a Condition to promote the Deſign if it ſeem rational to them; 
and if nor, I ſhall tit down contented with having acquitted my ſelf 
of that Duty which I apprehend I owe to my Country, by having 


adventur'd publickly to offer at a thing which 1 have found my felt | 
a long time prompted to do. To fay in publick all that I could up - 
on this Subject, might be of very ill Conſequence ſomewhere, and 
would do us no good. But becauſe I foreſee it may be neceſſary to } 
remove ſome Objections, I ſhall endeavour to take off the force of | 


them. 


that way. 


Whether the ſame Conduct, ſo impolitickly follow'd by France, will 


It will be faid, that the Experience of our ill Succeſs at Breſt and 
Toulon, and the Duke of Savoy's Irruption into Daupbine the laſt War, 
and appearing twice upon the Frontiers of it in this, without 20 
great effect, give us no Incouragement to attempt any thing further 


| 


poſe it may 
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eau be no very good Judg of the Aﬀair of Camaret Bay near 


ME ing at that time in an Age in which | was no way qualify' d 


for conver 
of the Deli 


ling on publick Affairs, and never having ſeen any account 
en of it ſince that can be much depended upon. I ſup- 
have been intended to deſtroy their Ships there, in cale 
we could have poſſeſs'd our ſelves of any Poſt or Station by Land or 
geg, from whence the Town or Harbour might have been bombarded, 
Orit may be ſome Aſſiſtance from within may have been promis d us, 
and not perform'd - For 1 muſt believe better of the Government, 


 thanto fancy they ſent a Squadron with Land. Forces thither, with- 


ont ſome good Reaſon for it, Which I know not how I ſhould be able to 


2 netrate into at this Diſtance. Whatever it be, tis plain from the 


French being ready to receive us, that we were betray'd in the Matter 
by thoſe who gave us the Invitation (if any there was) or by ſome 
body elſe. I ſhall only ſay, that I take not Breſt, or any part of 
Frizany, or any where that way to be a fit Place for a Deſcent to be 


made in. oo 5 
Moch leſs would I propoſe a Deſcent to be made in Provence, in 


+ hopes to have any countenance from the Country. It is known to be 


the moſt devoted to the King of any Province ia the Kingdom, for ſe- 
veral Reaſons that I think not fit to name, and for this amongſt. the 
reſt, That it is enrich'd by the laying up of the beſt part of his Navy 


5 there, and by the Levant Trade which he has much improv'd. 
Neither do I believe that thoſe who underſtand any thing of the mat- 


ter, did ever imagine that his Royal Highneſs of Savoy could be able 
to keep Toulon in his hands in caſe of a Peace: And that Conſideration 
no queſtion would make the Country very ſhy of ſeeming any way 


to favour his Deſigns. Tho! doubt not but we ſho21d have had it, if the 


Emperor had not been prevail'd upon to ſend away fo great a number 
of his beſt Troops upon the Neapolitan Expedition : And perhaps we 


_ hight have had it notwithſtanding the making of that Detachment, 


if what 1 have heard be true and had been agreed to, That 
Prince Eugene was for marching to attack the French Army before the 


Lege, whom if the Allies had beat, I do believe Toulon would bave- 
been the Reward of the Victory. Nor do I doubt that if it had been 


taken (tho I have already ſaid that the Inhabitants of that Province 
are as little Wellwiſhers to the Allies as any in France) but we ſhould 
quickly have heard of fuch Inſurrections as would have open'd a way 
or a general Revolution in that Kingdom. Neither will it 1 believe 
be deny d by any Man of Senſe that the Deſign ſeem'd mighty well cal- 
culated for the Intereſt of Britain; ſince the Deſtruction of the Ships 
Waich lay in that Harbour would have ſo effetually weakned the Na- 
| 5 . G val 
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ower of France, that they could not have appear'd at all at 
3 the remainder of the War; beſides other good Effects — 
ſuch a Blow might have had upon our Affairs. How that Deſign came 
to be known ſo many Months before it was put in execution, [ cannot 
account for. The Expedition Was ſo publickly talkt of here, that 
few People did believe it was intended. Perhaps if the French had 
not had ſo much notice to provide for their Defence, the Town might 
have been our own, and the War now at an end. 
Well will ſome ſay, If Provence be not a fit Country for the Allies 

to enter France by, what is to be ſaid to Daupbine ? 5 
W by truly of the two | ſhould think Daupbine the fitter Country 
to invade, „As to the Duke of Savoy's Irruption to Ambrun the for. 
mer War, I know but little of the Circumſtances of that Affair, ex- 
cept that his Royal Highnels's Sickneſs ſpoil'd the Deſign. And a to 

his Appearance theſe two laſt Campaigns upon the Frontiers, I did 
never expect that it would have any mighty Influence upon the Minds 
of the People of that Country, or that they would openly favour the 
Deſigns of the Allies, as long as the French had an Army able to 


make head againſt them; they knowing that it is certain and imme. | 


_ diate Death to attempt any Change, before they ſee a Power amon 
them able to give them all neceſſary Protection and Support. 
Io this it will perhaps be objected, That there will be no occaſion 
for a Deſcert, lince the Duke of Marlborough's Army is already quar. 
ter'd on the Frontiers, and will be join'd again next Spring by Prince | 
E gene with the Imperial Forces which ſerv'd under him this year, 
in order to penetrate into Picardy next Campaign: That the ſha- 
ring Troops for a Deſcent would weaken his Grace's Army, which is 
not fit to be done, Cc. 8 
'Tis true there is ſome Probability that theſe two famous He- 
roes may in a Campaign more finiſh their glorious Progreſs, which 
Poſſibly may end at the Louvre. Our Britiſh Scipio has ſpread our 
Tame from the Danube to the Banks of the Maeſe, the Dyle and the 
Lys ; and in concert with his Companion in Arms and Glory, the $- 
viour of Italy, and the other Terror of France (whom J would cal 
the modern Hannibal, if poſſeſſing all his warlike Wiles and Vertues, 
he were not exempted from his Vices) he has almoſt broken the Op- 
preſſor into pieces, and carry'd the Terrors of the War to his ver 
Door. Nay, they have already pull'd down his ſtrongeſt Defences, 
and reduc'd three of his * Impregnables; and! ſuppoſe have now con- 
vinc'd him, that he has too preſum ptuoſiy aſſum'd his darling Title of 


* Tournay, Liſle and Menia, . 
Inn 
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ich cannot with ſafety be aſcrib'd to the greateſt Con- 


nay take more than one or perhaps two Campaigns to perform, it 
may not beamiſs to endeavour to fall upon ſuch Methods as may be 
noſt effectual for furthering their Progreſs on that ſide, by making a 
Direrſon ſomewhere elſe that may very much facilitate their De- 
he conſummate Prudence of theſe Great Generals will hardly 

it them to expoſe the Glory of their own immortal Names, and 


| thevaliant Armies of the Powers whom they ſerve, to great Uncer- | 
duties. The ſtrong Towns of Arras, Ipres, Conde, Valenciennes, and 
map others are on their way. They have Woods and Defiles to paſs, 


2nd may expect to meet with as many Lines and Intrenchments to fight 
theirway thro as the Armies of France are able to caſt up, Suppo- 
log the French retire before us, they will be ſure to lay the Country 


1 maſt; ſo that we can expect little or no Proviſions, but what muſt be 


ſeat after us from our own Conqueſts, where a good number of 


\ Troops muſt be left for the Security of our Convoys from the At- 
 tempts of the Gariſons in our Rear. 


But ſuppoſing all things to go on that (ide as well as we can in reaſon 


due any ground to hope for; That our Army penetrates a great way 
into the Enemies Territories, and is in no want of Neceſſaries and 


Proviſions there; Picardy is not a Country we have reaſon to expect 
many Friends in: And as for the other Provinces of France which 
may de more favourably inclin'd towards us, they will hardly venture 


togire us any great Mark of their Friendſhip as long as the King's 
Arm is between ours and them; except we had on ſome other ſide 
| 2 force to which they might have recourſe in caſe of need. 


Asto the Objection of weakning the Duke of Marlborough's Army, 
[aſwer in the firſt Place, That if proper Meaſures be taken to pro- 


_PeeffeCtually the Thing to other Powers, we need · not be alone in 


the Undertaking: Nor are we under any neceſſity of weakning much 
our Army in Flanders for ſuch an Expedition, But if we did draw off 
a fem Battalions from thence, and if they be imploy'd in a proper 
Place, they will infallibly make ſuch a Diverſion as will oblige the 
French to detach at leaſt twice the Namber from their Army. 

belides that, tis very well known that there are ſome Hundreds of 
French Officers in London and on the Eſtabliſhment in Ircland, who 
would be glad of being imploy'd that way : Nor is it to be doubted, 
Mt they might find a good number of their young Countrymen now 


in her Majeſty's Dominions, who would be ready to follow them i 
at Expedition, EA  < or 


know that to this it will be obje&ed, That the ſmall Succeſs the 
trench Officers had in their laſt Levies here, ſeems not to give us great 
ground to hope for any mighty Number now. But if it be conſider'g 
how miſerably the Refugees have been diſappointed in their Hopes 
and Expectations during the paſt and the preſent War, we will fad 
that they bad ſome reaſon to be ſhy of engaging themſelves, withour 
beine well aſſur'd of the Service they were to be imploy'd in. 


ey were big with the Expectation, That the Proteſtant Princes 1 


concern'd in the laſt War would have ſtipulated for their Reftablif. 
ment at the Treaty of Reſwick. [| cannot doubt of King William's 
Zeal for the Proteſtant Intereſt, but many Circumſtances cor.cur'd to 
torce him then to wave that Article. The D. of Savoy had relinquiſh'd 
the Alliance. The Emperor's War with the Turks, added to the ordi- 
nary dilatorineſs cf the German Nation, render'd the Aſſiſtance of the 
Empire very precarious. The feeble Adminiſtration of Spain had ex. 
pos'd that Monarchy to the greateſt Dangers. Barcelgua was taken, 
and almoſt all Catalonia was reduc'd. In the Low Countries, Mons, Charle. - 
voy, Arth, and leveral other of the Spaniſh Towns were fallen into 
rhe French Hands. In America they had plunder'd Carthagena. Some 
of the Towns in Holland began to flag, and King William well te- 
membred the fatal Effects of the French. Intrigues with ſome of the 
Dutch Magiftrates at the Treaty of Nimeguen. His own Title to the 
Crown of Fritain had not been acknowledg'd by the French; and he 
had Enemies not a few to ſtruggle with at home. He knew what a 
precarious State the King of Spain's Health was in at that time, and | 
perhaps he did not care to deprive himſelf and his Allies of the Ser- 
vice of the French Refugees that were in their Armies, in the War 
which no doubt he foreſaw would again break out upon the Catholick 
King's Death. And for theſe, amongſt other Reaſons, it may be be- 
lie vd that the Intereſt of that People was overlook'd. 
Uon the Inſurrection of the People of the Sevennes, the Marquis 
of Miremont had a Commiſſion to raiſe Men (as was ſuppos'd) for 
their Aſſiſtance. The French Youth did then voluntarily offer the 
Queen their Services in great Numbers and with great Alacrity. 
But that Project being afterwards laid aſide, ſuch of the young Sparks 
as had left their Maſters to go to the War, met with ſuch ſurly Enter | 
tainment upon their Return, and had run themſelves ſo far behind 
hand for want of Work when their Pay ceas'd, that they were 2 
fraid to venture their Fortunes any more upon that bottom : And that 
was the reaſon that the laſt Levies went ſoſlowly on. 
But were that People well aſſur'd that any thing would be ſet on 
foot for the [ntereſt of their Church, I dare venture to affirm, nat 


Ida 
the 
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that 2 good number of their Youth would chearfully liſt them- 


2 dut that ſuch of them as are in good Circumſtances would con- 


ſelves, 


rribate conſiderable Sums of Mony towards the Expedition, and the 


weſt Widow of them all would caſt in her willing Mite. Of this 
re ſpeak the more poſitively, as being particularly acquainted with 
Temper and Inclinations of that People. ls 

Beſides the Difficultys and Uncertainty of penetrating into France 


| w the way of Picardy, the new Combulttons in the North which feem 
0 look with a dangerous A ſpect on the Confederates, do afford us 


xt ground to apprehend the further Continuation of this deſtructive. 
4 The World, | ſuppoſe, is already ſufficiently ſenſible of the 


- Prejudice the Allies have ſuſtain'd by the Northern War, when Auſ- 


cozy and Poland only were concern'd. With how much more rea- 


boa then may webealarm'd, when the King of Denmark has already 


commenc'd Hoſtilities, and Pruſſia in all appearance is determin'd to 
follow his Example ? But, what is yet more to be dreaded than all the 


reſt; If the haughty Temper of the King of Sweden ſhould induce 


him to enter into ſuch meaſures with the Turks, as might incline them 
to attempt the Recovery of the Territories they loſt in their laſt 


| War with the Emperor, they might, in conjunction with the Hunga- 


rjans, make ſuch a terrible Diverſion on that ſide as might prove fatal 
tothe whole Confederacy. We have already had repeated Advices 
of the Warlike Preparations that are making at Conſtantinople, which 
tho they are ſuppos'd to be only intended againſt the Auſcovites, yet 
even in that Caſe, conſidering the preſent State of all the Northern Prin- 


tes, it may draw the War into the Empire on another ſide, while the 


Pruſſans carry on their Dekgns in Pomerania. From all which the: 


French hope to draw ſuch Advantages, as have more embolden'd them 


to continue obſtinate, than their Succeſs in Germany, and the ſmall 


 Progreſsof King Charles and the Duke of Savoy this Campaign in Spain 


Nor ſhall I be at all diſcourag'd from making this Propoſal, by the: 


Conſideration of an injurious Suggeſtion that has been made by thoſe 
vo meaſure the more elevated Genius of noble Perſons by the Com- 


Pak of their own narrow Spirits: As if no Project of this Nature,. 


bomever rational, could meet with any Countenance at this Court z it 


deing (ſay they) likely that his Grace the D. of Marlborough will oppoſe 


it as well becauſe (to them) it ſeems his Intereſt to continue the War,as. 
decanſe he would not be wilting to ſhare the Glory of ending it with 


Mother, nor care that any thing conſiderable tending thereunto, 


would be atchiev'd by any body but himſelf. 5 
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his Country and the Deliverer of Nations, cannot without the ye. 
moſt Preſumption be ſuppos'd deſtitute of thoſe brighter Notions of 
true Honour, which will incline him to trample on ſuch mean Con. 
derations whereof inferior Souls may be ſuſceptible. The high At. 
chievements of the PRINCE AND DUKE OF MARL80. 
ROUG H, haverais'd bis Fame ſo far beyond Expreſſion, that he can 
never entertain a Thought of ſtaining it, with any thing that may ſa· 
your of Jealouſy or Envy, And who is the Man that be can look upon a 
bis Rival in Martial Fame ? The cordial Agreement which has always 
united him fo firmly to his glorious Companion in Arms and Toils, 
the truly Heroic PRINCE EUGENE, is a ſufficient Demonſtration 
that thoſe Great Souls are far above ſuch abſurd Politicks: The 


vaſt Eſtate of which his Grace is now poſſeſs d, and the glorious Par. | 
liamentary Rewards beſtow'd on him for his Services, have put himſo 


far above the Temptation of prolonging the War in conſideration of 
the Advantages he may reap that way, that it is unreaſonable to be- 
lieve him capable of ſuch a Deſign. And beſides all that, his con- 


ſenting to the Preliminary Treaty and to that other ſupercilious Pro- | 


poſal of the French at the Siege of Tournay, do viſibly ſhew that he 


fights with ſo much Bravery and Vigour for no other end but to pro- 


cure an honourable, ſafe and laſting Peace. The attacking of ſucha 
numerous Army in ſuch a Poſt as the French were poſſeſs'd of at the 
Battel of Mont, does not beſpeak him inclin'd to continue the War; 
and the renewing after ſuch a Battle the Siege of ſuch a Place, which 


at once opens and ſecures a Paſſage into the Enemies Country, is a vi- 


ble Proof of his Intentions to oblige them to a ſpeedy Compliance. 
From all which it is very viſible, that his Grace is no leſs ambitious of 


the Title of the Hero of the Peace, than he has deſerv'd the Character 


of the Hero of the War. 


But theſe indirect Inſinuations muſt not be wonder'd at, if it be con 1 
ſider'd that they are owing to that Set of Men who leave nothing un- 
attempted, which, as they apprehend, may tend to the leſſening of 


the Reſpect that is due to the Government or any concern'd i 
it. *Tis they that exclaim agaiaſt the Juſt and well-deſery'd Rewards 


that have been given to that Noble General. Tho let us but conſider 


the Condition that we now are in,and compare it with the Circumſtar- 
ces in which we ſtood in the beginning of the War, nay in which we 
ſtood in 1704. when the Empire was almoſt loſt; and then let it be 
told me whether all the Gratifications given the Duke of Marlborough 


and his Family, ſurpaſs his Merits, and whether the Nation wood 


not willingly have contracted with any body (if it had been in the 


over 
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power of any Mortal to perform ſuch a Contract) for a Million or two 


F Mony, beſides what it has coſt us, to purchaſe thoſe glorious 
vifories, and conquer thoſe Provinces and Cities, of which, by the 


- Bleſſing of God on the great Vigilance and prudent Conduct of that 


General, we are now become Maſters. Hs i 

| will not enlarge the bounds of this Diſcourſe with a tedious Enu- 
neration of the Advantages an [ayader always has (when he gets any 
otiog) over the Prince whoſe Territories he invades ; eſpecially if 


| there is any reaſon to believe that the People may be inclinable to a 


revolt, The Invader's Army is a Refuge for the Malecontents. The 


| Contributions rais d in Mony and Proviſions are a clear Loſs to the Ene- 


ny, as well as the Devaſtations that neceſſarily attend a War: And, 


- which would be molt of all conſiderable in the preſent Circumſtances 


of the French Monarchy, ſuch an Invaſion would intirely ſpoil their 


Trade, ſtop the Circulation of Mony, and render it abſolutely impoſ- 


ible tolevy their Taxes, which the poor People, who in that Country 


deer the far greateſt ſhare of them, would never be able to pay, while 


the Rich ſhut up their Purſes; as they would undonbtedly keep their 


* |} Mony in their own hands, as the moſt portable and leaſt incumbring 


Commodity on ſuch occaſions. And as for the Publick Credit, it could 
not fail of being intirely funk. ＋6ù,„ 
Of this I believe there is no body who will doubt, if it be conſider'd 


what an unhappy Influence the bare Apprehenſfen of the Enemies late 


Attempt upon Scotland had upon our Affairs, and what a damp it caſt 


| yhon the Reputation of our publick Funds, which are eſtabliſh'd on 
mother bottom than thoſe of France; the fatal Effects of which upon 


the Nation's Trade in general, 1 believe moſt Dealers of any thought 


| art ſufficiently ſenſible of to this very day. 


How much greater Confuſion muſt then be oceaſion'd in France by a 


| Delcentintothat Kingdom? Or can it be doubted that the leaſt A d-. 
raatage obtain'd by our Troops, or the ſurprizing of the moſt incon- 


6derable Fort upon their Coaſts would go near to overturn their Go- 


* | vernment at once? 


It may perhaps be urg'd, that ſuch an Expedition might be attended 


| ius mary Dangers and Difficulties, and that the late Diſaſter of the 
0 


Sweden, ſo recent in our Memory, ought to make us well con- 
ider the Conſequences of ſuch an Attempt, before we go upon it. 
Why truly | never heard that any thing could be undertaken in War 
without ſome danger. But if the Advantage that probably may attend 
tink e f y be worth the running of the hazard, 1 
we ſhould not be detei'd from it on that account. The King of 
eden indeed has loſt his Army, but moſt People (nay his own Gene- 

rals) 
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rale) think he has no body to blame for it but himſelf. But our Caſe i 
very much different from his, nar are we under any neceſſity of ex 
ſing our ſelves to ſo many Dangers. His Swediſh Majeſty's Expedition 
into Mrſcovy has not (that | can think of) any Precedent in Hiſto 
bot that of the lrruption of Alexander the Great into the vaſt Empire 
of Per/ja- nor will that come up to it either, if all Circumſtances de 
duly conſider'd. * . 

Alexander was encourag'd to undertake the War againſt the Perſian, 

by a Man whom he ſaw in a Viſion, inviting him into Aſia with pro. 
miſe of the Perſian Empire. And when he march'd to Jeruſalem with 
a deſign to beſiege it, and beheld the High-Prieſt who went out in his 
Pontifical Garments, attended with a great number of the People in | 
White ; he proftrated himſelt before him, declaring that he was the 
Man he had ſeen in his Dream, Upon which the Pontiff further encov. | 
rag'd the King in his Expedition, by ſhewing him what was foretold 
concerning him by the Prophet Daniel. Whereupon that Conqueror, | 
having gratify'd the Jews with all the F avours they deſir'd, departed very 
joy ful from Jeruſalem. So that it being plain that Alexander was raigd | 
vp by God for the Deſtruction of that great Empire which was fab. | 
verted by him; we need not be ſo curious about the other Motives of | 
his Expedition. And yet I believe, that till the World began to be | 
aſtoniſh'd with the Succeſs, which undoubtedly ſhut the mouths of the 
 Gainſayers, the Politicians of that Age were ſurpriz'd at the Boldnef 
of the Underage ooo %%% tom aw 
And if Circumſtances be further compar'd, he had much greater 
Advantages on his lide, and not ſo many Difficulties to overcome in | 
his War with Darius, as his Swediſh Majeſty has met within his Invaſion 
of. Muſcovy. U EO. bt 
1 believe it will be on all hands allow'd, that the Macedonians, at 
War was manag d in thoſe days, were at leaſt as much ſuperiour to 
the Perſians, as the Swedes were at the beginning of this War to the | 
 Muſcovites : And how far the latter are improv'd ſince, the Swedib | 
Generals now in Muſcovy can give the beſt account. 7% 

Darius was an effeminate helpleſs Monarch, drown'd in Luxury, ener- 
vated with Idleneſs, and utterly unacquainted with the Affairs of Wat. 
His Czariſh Majeſty is known to be a Prince of a great and aſpirity 

Soul, emulous of Glory, of a curious and ative Temper, and ener] 
way qualify'd for warlike Exerciſes. 5 3 

The Czar has a good number of able and experienc'd Generals, and 
inferiour Officers about him, who do readily aſſiſt him not only FIC 
their Perſons in the War, but with their Advice and Counſel in all bs 

urgent Affairs. They concur'd with him, that in the Circumſan® 
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Iich he then was, It would be better to imitate the Conduct of the 
in 22 of "Greece and Rome, who never were for venturing 


inſt a deſperate Enemy, who might be ruin'd with more ſecu- 
A 2 occalion'd by their own Temerity. And there- 
* nend of venturing his All (as Darius did) againſt an inveterate 
= victorious Army, his Crariſb Majeſty wiſely retreated before them, 
nil be bad drawn them into the Toils, from which all their ſo much 
"nted Bravery and Policy could not bring them out. 
"The Hope of acquiring Glory is a ſufficient Incentive to Great and 
Cenerous Souls to wreſtle with Miſeries and Difficulties ; yet I believe 
the Hope of Profit and Advancement adds Vigour to the Courage of 
mur Brave Men, who might not perhaps be fo very ambitious of bar- 
wen Glory, if there were no other Encouragement attending it. And 
for the common Soldiers, every body knows that few of them fight 
for any thing but their certain Pay, and the Hope of uncertain Plun- 
ter, There was no Encouragement of this nature wanting to all 
Ranks and Degrees of Men in Alexander's Army. They all knew that 
- the Empire and Riches of the Eaſtern World were to be the Reward 


| of their Labours. The Generals knew they ſhould be their Maſter's 


Deputies in the Government of the many Ringdoms that were before 


* | them; and not a Man in the Army was without hopes of bettering his 


private Fortunes: Nor were they at all deceiv'd in their ExpeRations, 
| | They ſerv'd a Maſter that could puniſh when occaſion was; but they 
mere not ignorant that he was the moſt liberal Prince that ever 


| hreath'd, and that his Rewards were GREAT like himſelf 


Nothing of all this was to be expected in Auſcouy, where the Vic- 
tors would have met with little worth the carrying away. And if they 
n&nd, [believe the Men of Fortune would not have been a great deal 
the richer, The Swediſh Princes have always improv*d their Armies more 
by the Rigour of their Diſcipline than by their Liberality. In ſhort, I 
think it may ſafely be concluded, That the immoderate and over-ſtrain'd 
Attempt of the Swedes againſt Auſcovy, ought not in any manner to 
diſcourage us from invading France with more precaution. Molded 
Tbat it has always been thought good Policy to invade an Enemy's 
Country, whenever it could be done with any reaſonable proſpect of 
Acceſs ; and that ſuch Attempts have been attended with the greateſt 
Advantages that could be propos'd by them, might be irrefragably 
 Yordby innumerable Examples in antient and modern Hiſtory. |] 

nul inſtance but in a few particulars. 
When Rome and Carthage were both arriv'd to ſo great a height of 
Pomer and Glory, that each look'd on the other as their only Obſtacle 
tte Empire of the World; the ambitious Romans, who never would 
. n begin 
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begin a War, however much inclin'd to it, without ſome pretence 5 
mos. ſtir d up ſome of their neighbouring anders, who were * 
jet to the Carthaginians, to complain of their Maſters and turn mui. 
nous: And then under pretence of giving a charitable Aſſiſtance t 
thoſe they call'd their oppreſſed Neighbours, who they ſaid had deſird 
their Protection, they began the firſt Punick War: In which tho they 
were the unjuſt Aggreſſors (that the Decrees of Heaven might be fil. 
fd) they came off with the advantage, and had S:cily and Sardiniafor 
the Reward of their unwarrantable Ambition. wa 
| The Great Hannibal was from his Infancy devoted by his Father (and 
by Providence) to be the Sconrge of Rome. As ſoon as he had got him. 
ſelf ſettled in the Command of the Army then in Spain, he reſoly'd to 
revenge his Country of the Romans; and to pick a quarrel, he laid | 
ſiege to Saguntum, a Town under the Protection of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, pretending it lay in his way, and was neceſſary for the $e. 
eurity of the Cartbaginian Provinces thereabout; and. ſaying, That th 
| Inhabitants had diſpleas'd bim, Cc. The only Precedent | know fs | 
the modern French way of beginning a War without declaring it, or 
giving any other reaſon for it, but that of their King's good Plea- 


ſure, that ſuchand ſuch Powers have incur'd his Majeſty's [adignation, | is 


— , R „ oe 
Ihe Romans ſent Ambaſſadors to his Camp, but the General wasſ | 
much taken up with other Affairs, that he had not leiſure for ſuch Tu- 
flies. —— Juſt the French way of admitting the Dutch Deputies; who | 
after many days Attendance, had honour enough it ſeems done then, 
to be told by one of the mighty Monarch's Miniſters, That his great 
Maſter was reſolv'd to keep what he had taken (a great part of their 
Country) and wanted to know what Terms they expected for the reſt. 
The Rowan Ambaſſadors went to Carthage to demand Satisfaction 
of the Senate; where not being much regarded, they very formal 
declar'd War. 1 5 0 „„ | DON 
The Cartbaginians were Maſters at Sea, and their Armies were then 
in Spain, where Hannibal knew they muſt have fought long enough be- 
fore they could have brought the Quarrel to an Iſſue. He thereforere- | 
ſolv'd to lay the Axe to the Root; and fo having tranſported his Army | 
into Italy, brought Rome to the very brink of Deſtruction, and might 
have rvin'd their Empire, if after the Battle of Canne (where be 
kill'd 52000 Romans, with one of their Conſuls) he had marchd d- 
rectly to the Capitol, He maintain'd himſelf however at their cot 
tixteen years in the heart of Italy, and could never have been forct 
to relinquiſh it, if the Great Scipio Africanus had not by the ſame f 
licy projected, and in a little time effected the utter Ruin of . 
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carrying the War into the Neighbonrhood of that City: where- 
by beat once deliver'd the Romans from ſuch a terrible Enemy in their 
1 225 and enabled them to apply all their Strength to the African War, 
K obliging the Carthaginians to recal Hannibal to the Aſſiſtance of their 

Kress d Country. | 

_ licaberh weaken'd the King of Spain more by taking Cadiz, 
han if ſhe had maintain'd 20000 Men againſt him in the Low Countries, 

Guſtavus Adolpbus reduc'd the Power of the greateſt Emperor of the 
4uftrian Race, fnce Charles V. by carrying the War into the heart of 
Germany, tho with a very ſmall Army: And his Succeſſor, the preſent 


| King of Sweden, had never been able to force the King of Poland to 


reſign that Crown, if he had not ſtruck at his very Intrails by inva- 
ding Saxony. And what honourable Terms might he have made with | 
the Cxar of Muſcovy to the great advantage of Sweden, if he conld 

| have been perſuaded to moderate his Revenge; which render'd him 
b obſtinate and ſo inſenſible of his Danger, that inſtead of reap- 
ng the advantageous Fruits with which his ſucceſsful Progreſs in Auſ- 
| coy might have crown'd his Arms, he loſt his Army, and ſuffer'd in 
his Glory, by an Action whereby he expected to have rais'd it to the 


Neſcia Mens bominum fati, ſortiſque future, 
Et ſervare Modum, rebus ſublata ſecundis. 


| ' It has always been the Policy of France to carry the War into their 


Enemies Country; and altho they be infinitely inferior to the Allies by 
Sea, ſuch an Opinion have they of the good effects of an Invaſion, that 
they would certainly have landed their Troops laſt year, if our Fleet 
had not prevented them. And as we have, I hope, no reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of their Strength at Sea, if we will be at the pains to 
exert our own; Ithink we ſhould endeavour to try the experiment 
nith them, which they were ſo lately about to put in practice againſt us. 
[will not here take notice of any of the private Reaſons which 
might be _ for encouraging us in ſuch an Enterprize, It is not 
pollible that ſo rigorous an Adminiſtration, ſach long and groundleſs 
Wars, and ſuch heavy Taxes in the midſt of fo great Miſery, ſhould 
not make many Malecontents. As dreadful as their Puniſhment is 
there, we have had many publick and certain Accounts of Inſurrections 
in ſeveral Provinces and Places; as Rovergne, Grenoble, Lyons and elſe- 
#here, Nay of late, at Paris it ſelf, under the very eye of the Court, 
the mighty Monarch's own Lieutenant did hardly eſcape the Fury of 
tte enraged People with his Life. fo UE 


H 2 Now 
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Now if in the very Centre of a Nation, where the Government 1 
28 Arbitrary as at Conſtant inople, ſame of the People are come to that 
extremity as to deſpiſe Gallies, Racks and Wheels; what Number; 
may we ſuppoſe to be in the ſame Sentiments, and what might we not 


expect from a Nation ſo jultly exaſperated, if we did but afford them 


the opportunity, which it is in our power to give them, of recoverin 
that antient Gallick Liberty which they have now too dearly paid for 
the loſs of, ever to ſuffer themſelves to be trick d out of it again: 


and which would be to us their Deliverers perhaps the only certain 


Pledg of our future Security and Repoſe? 


I hope no body will deny that the Majority of the People of England 


Io expect that the People without any foreign Aid ſhould take up 
Arms for the Recovery of their Liberty, is to believe them Madmen. 
was ſufficiently weary of the Yoke of K. James's Adminiſtration; yet 


I never heard that after Monmouth's death any body offer'd to flir 


till the Prince of Orange was landed, nor for ſome days after. S0 un- 
willing are all Men to expoſe themſelves to a terrible and a cruel 


Death, without ſome reaſonable ground to hope that they may better 
their Condition : Which the People of France, however much inclin'd 


to it, will hardly be able to accompliſh of themſelves, but might ei- 
Iy doit with ſome ſmall Aſſiſtance from their Neighbours : Which! 


think, were there no other Motive to prompt us to it, and tho it were 


not fo viſibly as it is our Intereſt, yet are we oblig'd by the common 


* 
- 


Ties of Humanity, much more in Chriſtian Charity, and in Gratitude 


for our own late Deliverance from the like impending Miſeries by fach 


a a ſeaſonable and unexpected Succour, to ſtretch forth our helping Hand 


to our unfortunate Brethren ; who, I am perſuaded, would receive 
us with as much Joy and Satisfaction as his late Majeſty K. Wiliam uu 


receiv'd here. 


It will perhaps be ſaid, as I have heard it objeted by ſome who 
have, Idoubt, more Tenderneſs for France than is well conſiſtent with 


the Character of a right old Engliſuhman; That the reducing of that 


Kingdom ſo low is the high way to expoſe cn:e more the Fate of al 
Europe to the Ambition of the Houſe of Auſtria, by which France about 


an Age ago, even with the Aſſiſtance of Britain and Holland, could 
ſcarce ſave her ſelt from being ſwallow'd up, 3 
Why truly | do very well know that time was when France was the | 
Bulwark of Europe againſt Pbilip II. aſſiſted by the Emperor his Couin; 
and for that reaſon I ſhall never deſire the Fall of the French Manar- 


chy, but only wiſh for the Reduction of it to a more Chriſtian State. 


It is far from being our Intereſt to have France quite deſtroy'd, but it 
will always be our Glory to ſay either to France or Spain, Hithers 


US 
and no further. And if we did above a hundred year; 
223 to = and have by God's Grace humbled France 
le now; what ſhould hinder us to help France when ſhe ſhall ſtand 
1 = of us another time? But I'm of opinion, that will not be 
yg ee, wiſh'd that the Gentlemen who are now ſo full of 
forelight, and (o very apprehenſive of the bare Poſſibility of a remote 
Danger, had been as willing as they were then able to have prevented 
the Calamities of theſe twenty Years laſt paſt ; of which tho they 
-hemſelves were the Authors, by adviſing the Court to ſacrifice the 
Empire, Spain, Holland, Our Selves, and in ſhort all Europe, to the pre- 


railing Cannons and Piſtoles of Lewis XIV. in 1667, 1668, 1672, 1678, 
and 1684. they do now exclaim againſt the late and the preſent Admi- 


ciſtration, for unneceſſarily (as they ſay) exhauſting the Blood and 
Treaſure of the Nation, in a neceſlary War which they themſelves 
have entall'd upon us. 8 


be Conſtitution of the Empire is ſuch, and ſome Princes that are 


Members of it are now become ſo powertul, that there is no human 
probability that the Emperors of the Auſtrian Race will ever be able 


to endanger the Liberties of Kurope, TY ; 
Suppoling Spain ſhou'd have a Succeſſion of the moſt active Heroes in 
rature to govern-ier, it will take many years to enable her to ſubſiſt 


dy her own Strength, and clear her Incumbrances, if Philip be diſpoſ- 


{ed of his Throne. And if one method be taken, which cer- 


nal we may take at this time, it will always be in our power to keep 


D, ²˙ͤ—iA’˙¹ 5. ̃ꝛ˙ↄ 6 ü 8 
We, 1 ſuppoſe, will readily; conſent for our own ſakes, that the 
Dutch ſhall gariſon the Spaniſh Towns.in their Neighbourhood in the 


In Countries, which we expe for a Barrier. They will not certainly 


ink it much, that we ſnou'd put Briti/h Gariſons in Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Pat Mabon, &c. this to be done at the expence of the Spaniards, 
laving to the Catbolick King, if you pleaſe, the Sovereignty and Rega- 
lities of theſe Places. . A thing which I think K. Charles can't well re- 


foſe us with a good Grace, and which he does not ſeem to be in a con- 


dition to deny us if he would. e 8 ayes eee hd 
Ay but this may in time raiſe a War between us and Spain, for the 


* 


Recovery of theſe Towns. 


lk it does, it muſt. be a Naval War, and L: don't ſee what we can 
lle by it; nor doubt but the Reputation that ſuch a War would give us 
00 and the Enlargement of our Trade, would ſufficiently anſwer 
tae Charge, As for the three Towns mention'd, I hive been told, 
they might be ſo fortify'd, we being Maſters of the Sea, that they 
3 might 
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nieht be made (not as Liſie and Tourngy, but) really Impregnable 
k Add rothis, A by 1 thoſe Places we ſhould for ever pre- 
ſerve, at the expence of Foreigners, a Nurſery of Land- Forces; by 
which, without endangering the Peoples Liberties, we ſhould not be 
teft ſo unprepar'd for encountering an Enemy in any fudden War, 23 
we were by the Policy of ſome of our good Friends at the beginning 
of this. | 

And now this Diſcourſe being already brought to a greater length 
than 1 propos'd when I undertook it, Iwill not enlarge it by a number 
ot Arguments to ſupport any thing that I have ſaid, It ſuffices that 


have hinted at thoſe things, of which l thought it might not be amig 


to put thoſe in mind who are better able to improve my Reflections. 
It were tempting of Heaven, to expect ſuch another Series of Mira. 

cles for our Deliverance, as it has pleas'd God to work for us theſe 
twenty years paſt. Our Enemy is by the Goodneſs of God brought to | 
ſo great ſtraits, as'tis in vain for him any longer to diſſemble. All the 

Power of France durſt not ſo much as attempt to raiſe the tedious 
Siege of Liſte, nor give the Beſiegers any great Uneaſineſs. After they 


had with their uſual Fraud and Faithleſneſs endeavour'd to amuſe us N 
with a Treaty, in order either to create Jealouſies amongſt us or re- | 


tard our Preparations, and given us another proof of their irreclaim. | 
able Inclination to trick and ſham at the Siege of Tournay ; they let 


that other Key of their Country fall quietly into our hands. And 1 


having afterwards made a Bravado, as if they would have fairly en- 
gag'd our Army, much weaken'd by ſuch a deſtructive Siege, when ve 
had beat their ſuperiour Numbers out of a Poſt which if they had not 
believ'd Impregnable, they had never ſtaid our coming to chaſe them 
out of it; they durſt not think of making the leaft Attempt to relieve 
the Capital City of the Province of Hainault, and Seat of their Aly 
and Governour of their Low Countries, the late Elector of Bavaria. 
They have loſt the beſt of their Generals, their Armies are diſpirited, 
their People diſcontented, the Poor in the greateſt Miſery, and the Rich 
in the greateſt perplexity. Their Trade is interrupted by Sea (except 
to Spain and its Dependencies) and their Harveſt and Vintage have been 
very bad theſe two years paſt; the Royal Treaſury is long ago ex- 
_ hauſted, the Crown conſiderably in debt, and their Credit in general | 
ſunk at home and abroad, To make a Peace with them now, without ſich 
Terms as we find that haughty Monarch is abſolutely reſoly'd not to 
conſent to, is to profane the Goodneſs of God in throwing away and 
deſpiſing his Mercies. The Continvance of the War a little longer, 
will by God's Bleſſing make us our ſelves the abſolute Maſters of the 
Terms of Peace. And therefore whatever the Hardſhips of it * 
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ve onld endure them with Chearfulneſs, as the 
and certain Peace, That unhappy People 1 
fora War that compleats their Ruin, than we do for the ſame War, 
- without which our DeſtruQion could not have been prevented Let 
a6 then imitate their Patience, and the unſhaken Conſtanc 4 
Firmneſs of the reſt of our Allies, who are reſolv'd to ſtand 1 
to the laſt Extremity ; and never conſent to any Peace — — 
Common Enemy, till a more real and effectual Security be obt Fon 
for the Preſervation of it, than that of the Faith and Honour f = 
Moſt Cbriſtian King, which he has ever made ſubſervient to bis I rg 
reſt, . OMe to his Ambition, e — 
could furniſh out of the moſt authentick / | 
remarkable Precedent for ſuch a Peace as is — 1 ba 
devis'd by a French Prince nearly related to the Crown, * e 
better acquainted than a Stranger with the Genius N - 1» BP 
bis Country, was beſt able to contrive ſuch binding Cla — — 
thought would render the Peace inviolable. That Tre * 4 
ion d to be an invincible Argument of the Neceſſi * . muſt de 
ſal to reſtore the Privileges of the Princes, Nobles: - #2 N I r 
1 without which it is not poſſible to have th pats — 
n- * 2 fecha Treaty. The Thing was this e 
3 ſirnam®d. without Fear) Son to Phil: he Ge 1 
* png o the Race of Falois, had enter'd into 8 8 — 
yu part of France, which oblig'd the Dauphi 22 nqueſt of a 
Charles VI, to retire into the Provi Dauphin Charles, Son to 
2 the Province of Berry, and th 
| tothe Heart of the Kingdom, That 1 ad thence further 
1 {0 the Duke of Buroundy as the A : ooking upon his Cou- 
wil d upon by thoſe ug were 3 0 2 * n 
| theDoke: wi CO PEE „to deſire an Interview wit! 
Tameguy . tongs * —— the Dauphin ac eee pod by 
| fence. Upon which his Son Phitit 3 * the Dauphin's Pre- 
proſecuted the War, in reven 27 * Good having for ſeveral years 
7 of Vigour; after the — — _ 8 aj 
O0UBLED EO 9 o the Crown, being 
eee 
þ dors met in the beads wg | iÞ with his Son. Their Am- 
Stem, following, in the g of July, and concluded in the end of 
Which was ſworn and rar; 2 1435. the memorable Treaty of Arras 
K ke [a which n by 1 1 at Tours the 1oth of De- 
f the NE ee TD were the Ubdhrratios of 


Beſides 
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Beſides the Uneafineſs of his Mind, that Great Prince was inducd 
by ſeveral other Motives truly Pious, Glorious and Royal, and well 
becoming the Heroic Majeſty of a King of that Great People, to con. 
| clude a Peace with the Duke of Burgundy. For the Hiſtorians ok 
that Age obſerve, That altho he had before rais'd the Siege of O. 
leans, regain*d a great part of the Towns and Places poſſeſsd by the 
Engliſh, and was firmly eſtabliſh'd in his Kingdom, yet foreſeeing that | 
be could not ſupport the Charge of ſo great a War with the Engliſh and 
Burgundians, without much endangering and aggrieving his Peg. 
ple, and being unwilling to remain under any hard Opinion with. 
cout Safety * or Repoſe, he prefer'd.the Benefit and Advantage of 
| his Subjects to all other Conſiderations, &c. And indeed that he 
was à Prince of much Moderation, does ſufficiently appear from ma- 
ny other Circumſtances of his Life, and particularly from the large 
Offers he made in the Minority of Henry VI. for obtaining a Peace 
with England; which being rejected with Scorn, he did afterwards 
obtain much better Terms with his Sword, ela. 
la the Preamble of that Treaty he makes a moſt humble and re- 
ligious Acknowledgment of the Power of Almighty God in theſe 


words: Tux MOST GLrogtous' Kino or KinGs, Go o 


CREATOR BY WHOM WE LIVE AND REIGN, AND OF WHOM 
ALONE WE HOLD ou KinGDpom, Cc. A Sentence truly moſt 
Chriſtian and Heroick, which may cover with Confuſion the Authors 


as well as the great Abettor of the arrogant Titles aſcrid'd by his 1 


infamous Flatterers to the preſent French King, tho he comes far be- 
hind the Virtues of that his noble Predeceſſor, whom (in recompence 
of his Piety) God did very wonderfully ſupport and bleſs in all his 
undertakings, ; ales Re . 


la the firſt Article it was agreed, That the King ſhould ſay or cauſe 

to be ſaid to Monſieur the Duke of Burgundy, by Perſons ſufficiently im- 
power d for that purpoſe, That the Death of Monſieur the late Duke John 
_ of Burgundy bis Father (whom God abſolve) was unjuſtly and wickedly 
 atchiev'd by thoſe who perpetrated the ſame, and by evil Counſel, and that 


0 


— 


— ; — 


— 
n. nn — 9 


* The words Saluſt and Repos, here d in the Original, may as well be tahenin«s | 
Spiritual Senſe as otherwiſe, and ſeem to be intended jo ; and then the meaning wil be, 
That the King being Cat the Example of David) jo deeply affected in his Mind with the 
ſenſe of his Guilt, that doubting of his Salvation, and having no Reſt, he prefer d, &c. 
Oh when ſhall the preſent French King be ſo religiouſly and penitentially affelled for tht 
. innumerable Miſeries with which he has loaded bis unhappy People, and for the Sea of i. 
nocent Blood with which be bas defil'd as well his own Kingdom, as all the Countries 


About him! _ 


42 


ut auch griev'd him, and did fill grieve him at the bottom of bis 


5 — Third, and Fourth Articles, he continues to make 
li dubmiſlons for that Murder, and ſtipulates for the Puniſhment of 
the immediate Murderers. | 


% 


4t. V. The King offers to found and indue, at his own Expence, a 


tua Chapel in the Church of Manterean: (the Place where the 
Waun murder'd) far a daily Maſs of Requiem for the Soul of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the Souls of all others that had loſt their Lives by 


tothe Duke of Burgundy, and bis Succeſſors, 
vl. He obliges hicafelf to-build and indue a Convent in the 


Toon or Neighbourhood of  Aortereau. rn 
| % VB He promiſes to ſer up a hne Crucifix upon the Bridg of 


that Place. th 


| * 4, VIII, He promiſes to found a High Maſs of Requiem in the 


of one of the Religious Orders of Dijon, the Capital City of 


chick 


piety and Repentance for his Guilr, e eee 
An. I. He promiſes ta pay to the Duke a great Sum of Mony, 


Al withal faves to that Prince his Action and suit againſt thoſe who 


had taken, or then were polleſsd of his Father's ſine Collar, which 


ld Sto the 34th, there is nathing but Ceſſions and Decla- 
| rationsof the Towns, Provinces and Places, which the King makes 
beer for Satisfaction to the Duke of Burgundy ; as the City and Coun- 

ty of Maſcon, the, Towns and Caſtellanies of Bar on the Seyne, the 
| Abby of Lixeul, the Towns and Caſtellanies of Peronne, Mondidier 
| andy, 14000 Livres annually ariſing out of the Province of 4r- 
| tis, the Towns on the River of Somme, and the County of Ponthieu ; 
| the County of Joulogn on the Sea, and ſeveral other Places. of 


From t 


By the two following Articles an Amneſty is granted, and an Abo- 


luon of all Offences and Miſintelligences, and Friendſhip is reſtor'd. 
y the zytk Article, The King renounces all Alliances againſt the 
| Puleof Burgundy, and obliges bimſelf to ſupport and aſſiſt bim againſt 
| #4 cb as would gggrieve or burt him by War or otherwiſe. 


But obſerve what follows : 


IF A4. XXXVIII. gem, The King ſhall conſent, and for that purpoſe 
dire his Letters, That if it ſhould hereafter happen that he ſhould 


lafringe this Treaty, his Vaſſals, Tenants, Subjects and Servants, 
preſent and to come, ſhall no more be oblig'd to ſerve or obey him, 


and 


be Diviſions and Wars of the K ing dom; the Collation of the Benefice to 


but ſhall be oblig d to ſerve and obey my faid Lord of Burgundy, 


All theſe Condeſcenſions are great Marks of that Prince's 


% 


(57) be, 


* 
* 
wy 


(55) 
and his Succeſſors againſt the King; and in that Caſe all the ſaid Te- 
nants, Vaſlals, 2 and Subjects, ſhall be abſolv'd and a bites 
of all Oaths of Fidelity and others, and of all Promiſes and Obli. 
gations of Services, whereby they might formerly be bound to the 
King; which ſhall not be thereafter imputed to them as a Fault or 
Reproach, nor any Demand be made of them on that account, 
His MaJESTY COMMANDING THEM TO DO. so, Any x 
' THIS PRESENT TIME PARDONING AND ACQUITTING Tax 
THEREFORE, 1 : „ 

By the 39th Article the King obliges himſelf, That on bis dart 
ſhould be made the Promiſes, Submiſſions and Obligations for the Obſerva. 
tion of that Treaty, in the maſs full and - ample Form that eculd be ge. 
id, which ſhould be deliver'd into the bands. of Monſieur tbe Cardinal 
de St. Croix, the Legate of their Holy Fatber the Pope, Monſieur the Car. 
dinal of Cyprus, and the other Ambaſſadors of the Holy Council of Bae, 

with Clauſes of Excommunication, Aggravation, Re-aggravation, and 
Interdict ion of his Territories and Dominions, with other EcelefSaftical Ce- 
ſures, to the utmoſt Extent of the Church's Power: Which ws then 
much dreaded all over the Chriſtian World, - 1 
And finally ia the fortieth Article, his Majeſty obliges himſelf 5 
cauſe to be given to my ſaid Lord the Duke of Burgundy, bis own Seal, incar- 
| porated with the Seals of the Princes and Lords of bis Blood and others under 
bis Obedience, as Aon/ieur the Duke of Anjou tbe Lord Charley bis Bratben = 
| Monſieur the Duke of Bourbon, Monſieur d' Alenſon, Monſieur the EM 
of Richmond, Monſieur the Earl of Vendoſme, and others, obliging them. 


ſelves to the Obſervation of this Treaty; and that in caſe it ſbould be in- 


fring'd by the King, they ſhould be aiding and aſſiſting to my ſaid Lond 
the Duke of Burgundy againſt the King. „ en ene 
No the Liberties, Power and Privileges of the Princes and States 
of France being reſtor'd (without which their Guaranty of a Tres 
ty of Peace with the Allies could be of no effect) and they obliging 
themſelves (as [I believe they would be glad to do) in the Form # 
bove preſcrib'd for the Obſervation of the Treaty; Then . might we 
turn our Spears into Pruning- Hooks, enjoy the Fruits of all our * 
Toils and Victories, and every Man might eat bis own Bread under the [6 
dow of bis own Vine, and of bis own Fig-Tree, in perfect PEACE. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


| JF Aving ſeen, ſince the preceding Sheets came from the Preſs, the 

Gazette of this preſent Tueſday Dec. 6. together with the f0- 

reign Prints come in before, I cannot forbear making ſome honey 
— — 


IT 


-Þ 


25 
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III 


una off the preſent Blow, and ſave himſelf. 
ul cke Conveniences imaginable to ſuccour Spain underhand, he'll en- 


| that 


(59) 


ach upon two important Paſſages, which very much confirm the 


e advanc'd in this Diſcourſe. : g 
We 4 1010 that the Moſt Chriſtian King having ſent Orders to the 
Marſhal de Bezons to retire into France with the Troops under his Com- 


Bund, the Marſhal, who had accordingly begun his March, had writ to 
| 7 


K. Philip, to deſire the neceſlary Orders might be given for the Subſiſ- 


tence of theſe Troops upon their Route; to which he could obtain no 


7 come near the Frontiers, the Soldiers deſert in vaſt Numbers, 


| und go over to the Spaniards. 


Thisis £ewis. XI. all over; - Juſt fo have I told you, p, ; That he 


had disbanded ſome Troops of Horſe, and given them ſecret Orders 


totake on with the Duke of Zoran, to fight againſt his Ally the Duke 
of Burgundy. And whether Lewis XIV. has not thereby compleated 


1 theParalle] between him and his Predeceſſor, let the Reader judg, 
fl foppoſe we ſhall hear ina little time of Monſieur de Torcy, or ſome 
* other Miniſter's Arrival at the Hague. The Allies will be cold, That 
tte moſt Chriſtian King, to ſhew the Sincerity of his Inclinations to 


Peace, has recall'd all the French Forces from Spain; That it would be 
tanatural for him to fight againſt his own Grandſon, but that he will 
abandon him, and leave the Allies to do as they think fir. Thus will 
he endeayour, by giving a Barrier, and promiſing to abandon Spain, 
nd ſo while he has 


eayour to make Peace for France which the Allies are now ready to 


| cater, and leave them to labour under innumerable Difficulties, occa- 
| fad dy the Diſtance of Spain from their Dominions, to carry on 


i dangerous and uncertain War. But in all this he will I hope be diſ- 


1 Woiated. 


The other Point 1 obſerve as a remarkable Confirmation of my 

ts upon the Conditions of Peace, is the particular mention 
the Diet of the Empire makes in their Memorial concerning the 
leine Treaty, of the neceſſity of procuring the Reſtitution of the 
Uchies of Lorain and Barr, and their Dependencies, which 1 had 


made one of the main Articles upon which the common Safety 


vould depend. 5 rs e 
Rl ſhall only add to what 1 have ſaid above, that ſeeing I make no doubt 


as Men are now divided in their Sentiments upon moſt Subjects, 
2x Day poſſibly be found a great many Perſons who will differ 
from my Notions as to the Reſtabliſhmeat of the States ang 

9 8 8 Church 
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